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PAUL CESAR HELLEU: 
ETCHER AND PASTELLIST. 


BY 


UCH as the majority of art lovers 
may prefer the work of an artist 
who chooses the wide and 

varied field of humanity for the exercise 
of his genius to that of another who limits 
himself to a certain exclusive section of 
society, it would be an error of judgment 
to allow their sympathy for the one to 
blind their eyes to the merits of the other. 
No branch of. art, even though its range 
be as limited as that of the fashionable 
portraitist, is unworthy of our admiration, 
provided it reveals, in faultless manner, 
one or other of the many complex sides 
of modern life. We should be as ready 
to delight in the charming grace of 
Paul César Helleu as in the masculine 
sincerity of Alexandre Steinlen—as quick 
to appreciate the good qualities of a 
picture of a fine Parisian dame in her 
drawing-room as those of a sketch of a 
laundry-girl, heavily burdened ‘with her 


FREDERIC 


LEES. 


along the 
Salon or boulevard 


basket of clean linen, passing 
street with weary step. 
extérieur is all one if that truthful reflex 
of life which we seek in the work of every 
great artist has been recorded upon the 
canvas. 

However much, therefore, some people 
may be inclined to disregard M. Helleu’s 
work on account of its narrow range, it 
seems to me to need no apology. Nay, 
its very limitations have made for its 
success ; since, by directing his attention 
almost exclusively on a small corner of 
the great world of Paris, he has produced 
an exhaustive, and, from the historian’s 
point of view, invaluable record of the 
society woman of to-day. The supreme 
manner in which he has depicted in his 
dry-point etchings—‘‘at once so light and 
so coloured ”—every pose of the modern 
Parisian lady of -fashion was _ pointed 
out years ago by a master-critic whose 
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judgments in questions of art were rarely, 
if ever, at fault. 

“Votre oeuvre,” wrote Edmond de 
Goncourt, in February 1895, in a preface 
to a catalogue of M. Helleu’s fpocntes- 
séches, “c'est d’apres le cher modeéle, 
qui préte la vie élégante de son corps 
a toutes vos compositions, une sorte de 
monographie de la femme, dans toutes 
les attitudes intimes de son chez-soi—dans 
le renversement las de sa téte, sur un 
fauteuil ; dans son agenouillement devant 
le feu d'une cheminée, avec le retourne- 
ment de son visage contre le chambranle, 
ct la fuite contournée du bas de son 
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crayons de Watteau, du Louvre,’ regardez- 
la, une main sur une ombrelle, avec toute 
l'attention de sa séduisante et ondulante 
personne, penchée sur les immortels 
dessins de la vente d’Imécourt. Non, je 
ne sais vraiment pas un autre mot pour 
les baptiser, ces pointes-séches, que de 
les appeler les Zustantanés de la grace de 
la femme.” 

A monograph of woman . . . feminine 
grace translated with a diamond on a 
copper plate, infinitely more eloquent than 
the most sensitive of the photographer, 
that, indeed, is what is constantly im- 
pressed upon us in looking at M. Helleu’s 


The Convalescent. 


From a pastel in the possession of Samuel Possi. 


corps; dans une réverie, qui lui fait 
prendre dans la main la cheville d’une 
jambe croisée sur l'autre ; dans un lecture, 
avec le deéfrisement dune boucle de 
cheveux le long de sa joue, quelque chose 
diinterrogateur au bout du nez, une 
bouche un rien entr’ouverte, ot il y a 
comme |’épellement heureux de ce qu'elle 
lit ; dans le sommeil, ol de l’enfoncement 
dans Voreiller, émerge la vague ligne de 
deux é€paules, et un profil perdu, au petit 
nez retroussé, a lceil fermé par de noirs 
cils courbes. Et si la femme, ainsi 
representée dans son intérieur, sort de 
chez-elle, regardez-la, sur cette merveilleuse 
planche: ‘La femme devant les trois 


etchings, so fluent yet correct in their 
drawing, and so inimitably refined. Here 
is one—to enumerate a few of his most 
striking works—in which he has repre- 
sented a lady setting a good example 
to other Parisian mothers (objects 
of the censure of the author of “Les 
Remplagantes ”) by suckling her own 
baby. She is seated on a sofa in a 
drawing-room, her left arm __ lovingly 
supporting her child, who lazily plays with 
her right hand, the delicately tapered 
fingers of which are spread out over her 
bosom. Her eyes are tenderly bent on 
her infant, and there is just a suspicion 
of a smile on her lips. The detail and 
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texture of the dress in this and other 
works, the expression which is put into 
the hands, and, above all, the lightness 
and glossiness of the lady’s hair, are 
marvellous pieces of execution, considering 
the great technical difficulties of this 


branch of engraving. For nothing must 
be done haphazard ; every line must be 
carefully considered before it is made, 
since once on the plate it is indelible. 
Note, once more, those soft velvety tones 
which M. Helleu is so successful in pro- 
ducing when drawing the hair of his 
beautiful models—those little wisps at 
the base of the neck and the side of the 
face. ‘They irresistibly remind one of 
Mr. Meredith’s description, in 7he Lgoist, 
of Clara Middleton’s dusky nape, ‘ where 
this way and that the little lighter-coloured 
irreclaimable curls running truant from 
the comb and the knot—curls, half-curls, 
root-curls, vine-ringlets, wedding-rings, 
fledgling feathers, tufts of down, blown 
wisps—waved or fell, waved over or up 
or involutedly, or strayed, loose and 
downward, in the form of small silken 
paws, hardly any of them much thicker 
than a crayon shading, cunninger than long 
round locks of gold to trick the heart.” 

Continuing our examination of M. 
Helleu’s gallery of Parisian types, we 
come across another dry-point which 
forms an admirable companion picture 
to the above. ‘The artist has surprised a 
mother playing at peep-bo with her child 
on the floor, and it is plain to see, from 
the playmates’ easy, natural attitudes, that 
they are too busily engaged in the game 
to notice they have been drawn. M. 
Helleu always endeavours to record the 
attitudes of his models in this way, and 
many a visitor to his apartment in the 
Avenue Bugeaud—intently engaged, per- 
haps, in looking at one of his etchings, 
or talking to a friend—has been rapidly 
sketched in chalk, to serve as a figure 
in some future composition. It is not 
surprising that subjects drawn under these 
conditions are characterised by freshness 
and grace. 

Children at play have formed the 
subject of quite a number of this artist’s 
etchings, but the majority of the 1532 
plates which he has etched up to the 
present time are, of course, devoted to 
their stylishly dressed mammas. They 
are shown to us under every condition 
of their unproductive, fashionable life : 
sitting or lying down on gilded Louis XIV. 
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sofas; nonchalantly leaning on harps ; 
killing time by reading or merely day- 
dreaming ; rarely engaged, as in_ that 
early fpornte-stche entitled “ Young Girl 
threading a Needle,” in doing needle- 
work ; visiting—arrayed in costly furs—at 
the houses of their friends ; glancing at 
the pictures or studying the dresses of 
their acquaintances at a “private view” ; 
looking into shop-windows ; and standing, 
gazing out to sea, on the decks of steam- 
yachts. 

Apart from these Jzstantanés, which 
might represent any woman of fashion, 
many of M. Helleu’s dry-points are por- 
traits, and most faithful ones too. ‘The 
best known are his portraits of Miss 
Taylor, of the Duchess of Marlborough, 
of Mme. Henri Letellier, and, among 
actresses, those of Mlle. Brandés of the 
Comédie-Frangaise, Mlle. Suzanne Le- 
maire, and Mlle. Liane de Pougy. M. 
Helleu is so enthusiastic over feminine 
refinement that he has rarely done por- 
traits of men. On the eve of the visit 
which he is paying to the United States 
at the present time, in company with his 
friend Mr. John Sargent, he expressed 
to me his firm determination to do no 
other portraits than those of women. 
** Whilst in New York and Boston I shall 
paint only women’s portraits—young and 
beautiful women, mind you, not old ones. 
Not a single portrait of aman.” Perhaps, 
after all, it is a mistake to limit oneself 
in this way; for there can be no doubt 
that M. Helleu, judging by his portraits 
of Edmond de Goncourt and Mr. Whistler, 
has been highly successful in his por- 
traiture of the less graceful sex. His 
pointe-seche of De Goncourt, to whom 
he was introduced by ‘Tissot, was done in 
1894; that of Mr. Whistler dates from 
1897 ; and it isa significant fact that these 
two works are amongst those which con- 
noisseurs hold most in esteem. It is true 
the portrait of De Goncourt is not so rare 
as the dry-point ‘La Cigarette,” a copy 
of which was sold at the sale of the art 
collections of the author of ‘ Germinie 
Lacerteux ” for close on £28; but that 
of Mr. Whistler, which is here reproduced 
through the courtesy of M. L. Dumont, 
of the Rue Laffitte, is quite as much 
sought after as the famous fotnte-séche, 
and has even reached a_ higher price. 
Twenty eight copies were issued in 1897 
at £4 each, but they are now valued so 
highly by collectors that a copy was sold 
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Mile. Brandes of the Comédie Francaise, 
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a short time ago by Mr. Dunthorne, 
the well-known London dealer, for £40. 
Never were Mr. Whistler’s characteristics 
in dress and outward appearance generally 
so well expressed as they are in this 
masterly work. 

Besides being an etcher, M. Helleu 
is a pastellist of great ability. ‘The soft- 
ness, freshness, and smodelé which can be 
obtained by means of pastels made him 
an advocate of this medium long before 
he turned his attention to dry-point work, 
and he still employs it in his portraits of 
fashionable ladies. At his little exhibition 
in the Durand-Ruel Galleries in Fifth 
Avenue, New York, he has on view, in 
addition to twenty-six dry-points, some 
of which are reproduced with this article, 
six pastel-portraits, including one of the 
Duchess of Marlborough, and another of 
the Comtesse Henri Greffulhe, 2ée Eliza- 
beth de Caraman-Chimay. ‘These por- 
traits, which are among his most recent 
works, possess all the strong qualities of 
the many pastels which he has produced 
since 1888. From about that year dates 
the seductive portrait of a young woman 
in a black, low-necked evening dress, 
holding a fan in her gloved hand, which, 
when exhibited at the Salon des Aquarel- 
listes, first drew public attention to his 
name. ‘The picture represents an evening 
effect. The subdued light of a lamp 
streams through a shade; a harp, intro- 
duced into so many of the artist’s pictures, 
looms forth mysteriously ; and a bunch 
of flowers tends to heighten the general 
impressiveness of the work. It was pur- 
chased by Mr. Sargent. Exhibited many 
times since 1888, it has always met with 
success, 

A portrait of Lady Mary Montagu, 
daughter of the Duchess of Manchester— 
a little girl of fifteen in a white pinafore, 
picturesque black hat with large feather, 
and white gloves ; and another of Baronne 
Deslandes, dressed in salmon pink, are of 
about the same period. 

But the most important of all M. 
Helleu’s portraits are those of the Com- 
tesse Greffulhe, who is accounted one 
of the most beautiful ladies of the day. 
Her likeness has been painted by many 
fashionable portraitists— Jacquet, Lami, 
Carolas-Duran, and Gandara ; but no one 
has had such opportunities as M. Helleu 
for studying her in every attitude and 
under every condition of light. De Gon- 
court writes in his “ Journal” of having 
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been told by Helleu of a hundred 
sketches of the Countess which he had 
made during a sojourn at Bois-Boudran, 
her country seat. It was whilst on that 
visit he did three pastel-portraits, one of 
which represents her, dressed in white, 
standing in a Louis XVI. drawing-room, 
all gilt and white, and in the act of 
fanning herself. The preliminary draw- 
ings for these pictures were executed 
either in lead pencil or black chalk ; but 
the artist’s sketches and studies are now 
almost invariably made in red, black, and 
white chalks. ‘These sanguines are much 
prized by picture lovers. 

A charming picture in the possession 
of Dr. Semuel Pozzi must be classed 
apart from M. Helleu’s other pastels. It 
represents a convalescent lady in bed, 
languidly holding a flower against a 
mirror hanging on the wall, as though to 
see it reflected. ‘The fingers of her right 
hand are resting on the leaves of an open 
book, which, tired of reading, she has 
placed on the bed. ‘The childishness of 
her action, her thin, wan fingers, and the 
expression of lassitude on her wax-like 
face, are admirably expressive of a person 
recovering from illness. ‘The colouring is 
extremely fine. ‘The lady’s hair is auburn, 
the flower a yellowish-brown, but the 
predominating note of the picture is a 
mysterious blue, which appears strongly 
marked in the mirror and in its frame. 

No mention has yet been made of 
M. Helleu’s oil paintings, and without 
some reference to these pictures of 
fountains and parks and _ interiors of 
cathedrals, an account of his work would 
hardly be complete. These subjects were 
early loves, and there was no hardship 
which he would not have undergone on 
their account. 

* At the close of the evening,” we read 
in De Goncourt’s “ Journal,” ‘ Helleu 
arrived. He had spent the whole day 
in this bitter cold weather painting the 
Versailles statues, half buried under 
snow. He spoke of the beauty of the 
spectacle and of the character of this 
polar region. He confessed to a passion 
for painting pictures of stained-glass 
windows, and said he had worked at 
Chartres, Rheims, and Notre-Dame, which 
last named he had made his home every 
morning during nearly two years, visiting 
every nook and cranny of the towers, in 
the midst of those suspended angels 
which seem endowed with life and the 
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Dry-point by Helleu. 
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power to prevent themselves falling to the 
ground.” 

One of the pictures painted at Versailles 
is in the Luxembourg Gallery, but it 
represents an autumn, not a winter scene : 
a view of a portion of the circular basin 
of one of the fountains, a pathway around 
its farthest edge, and a background of 
trees and shubbery, hesitating between 
green and brown. On the surface of the 
motionless water are floating countless 
russet and yellow leaves, finely expressive 
(like all this artist’s pictures of autumn, 
the best of which, by the way, is owned 
by Mr. Sargent) of the solitude of the 
dying year. 

As regards his paintings of the interiors 
of cathedrals, here is a description of 
two of them by a critic who was one of 
the first to appreciate M. Helleu’s work at 
its true value. “The pillars arise like 
prayers,” writes M. Octave Mirbeau of the 
picture of the ‘‘serene and peaceful” 
cathedral of Rheims; ‘the architraves 
form curves and solemn arcs, a deep 
religious silence fills the deserted bay, 
and the rose-window, at the bottom of the 
choir, spreads out soft streams of light. 
The effect is majestic, the suggestion of 
meditation in the stone deeply impresses 
one.” And of the other, representing the 
interior of the cathedral of St. Denis, 
the same writer says, “the sun strikes the 
stained-glass windows, and in the chapel, 
on the pillars and on the walls, there 
pours a flood of yellow, red, and green 
rays, a stream of changing, trembling 
light, which colours the architecture and 
falls like multicoloured rain on the marble 
figures of the tombs.” 

As particulars of the environment 
under which artists work are ever of 
interest to lovers of art, let us now pay 
a visit to M. Helleu’s apartment on the 
fourth floor of a house in the Avenue 
Bugeaud. Many will be surprised to 
learn that he does not possess a studio, 
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like other leading artists of the day, and 
that all his work is done in a sparingly 
furnished drawing-room. He regards the 
studio as a wholly unnecessary luxury, 
a modern invention almost unknown 
before David’s day ; and if Watteau and 
Chardin and La Tour could do immortal 
work in a simple, well-lit room, he does 
not see why he should not do the same. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that this 
salon and atelier in one contains many 
pieces of furniture which appear as acces- 
sories in his dry-points. Here is a c/avecin, 
which the owner purchased for the price 
of an old song; there, a precious little 
secrétaire, ornamented with delicately 
chiselled bronzes. Standing at one side 
of the fireplace is the harp so familiar 
to collectors of M. Helleu’s etchings. 
Wherever one looks, in fact, choice 
furniture of the Empire period meets the 
eye. On the walls are several pictures: 
a portrait of the artist himself, a tall, 
elegant man with a somewhat thin face, 
rather yellow in complexion, framed in a 
brown beard and side whiskers ; a pastel 
representing yachts outside a harbour and 
a number of fashionably-dressed people 
standing or strolling on the jetty—an 
example of many sea-pieces drawn by this 
artist ; One or two engravings of pictures 
by Watteau, and a voluptuous pastel of 
“Leda and the Swan” by Boldini. A 
number of empty frames, carved and 
gilded, are also hanging there, and once 
more testify to M. Helleu’s love of 
ancient things. 

A few final words on the subject of 
those who possess works by this subtle 
etcher and pastellist. To the names of 
Mr. Sargent and others already mentioned 
must be added those of Her Majesty the 
Queen, and Comte Robert de Montes- 
quieu- Fezensac. The former, when 
Princess of Wales, was one of M. Helleu’s 
first patrons ; the latter owns the largest col- 
lection of his etchings and pastels in Paris, 











AN AMERICAN LADY IN EUROPE. 
After an original painting by Hal Hurst. 
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AMERICAN WOMEN IN EUROPE. 





BY LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL (Mrs. G. CorNWaLiis WeEsT). 


“VY “HIRTY years ago, in England as 
on the Continent, the American 
woman was looked upon as a 

strange and abnormal creature, with habits 

and manners something between a Red 

Indian and a Gaiety Girl. Anything of an 

outlandish nature might be expected of 

her: if she talked, dressed, and conducted 
herself as any well-bred woman would, 
much astonishment was invariably evinced, 
and she was usually saluted with the tact- 
ful remark “I should never have thought 


you an American” by those who intended 


it as a compliment. 

As a rule, people looked upon her as a 
disagreeable and even dangerous person, 
to be very suspicious of, if not to be 
avoided altogether.” Her dollars were her 
only recommendation, and all were credited 
with the possession of them, otherwise what 
was her vatson ad’étre ? 

No distinction was ever made between 
any Americans; they were all supposed to 
be of one uniform type. ‘The wife and 
daughters of the newly-enriched Californian 
miner, swathed in silks and satins and 
blazing with diamonds on the slightest 
provocation ; the cultured, refined, and 
retiring Bostonian; the aristocratic Vir- 
ginian, as full of tradition and family 
pride as a Percy of Northumberland or 
a Larochefoucauld ; the cosmopolitan and 
up-to-date New Yorker: all were grouped 
in the same category, all were considered 
tarred with the same brush. 

The innumerable familiar caricatures 
supposed to represent the typical American 
girl represented them all of the same type : 
beautiful and refined in appearance, 
although dressed in exaggerated taste, and 
speaking with a nasal twang—the. most 
impossible language. The young lady 
who, in refusing anything more to eat, says 
“I'm pretty crowded just now,” or, in 
explaining why she is travelling alone, re- 
marks that “‘ Poppa don’t voyage, he’s too 
fleshy,” was thought to be representative 
of the national type and manners. 

So great in Society was the ignorance 
even of the country, that it was thought 
astonishing if an American from New York 


knew nothing of one from San Francisco, 
as though they both came from neighbour- 


ing counties. On the Continent the 
ignorance was still greater—many went so 
far as to include South America. An 


American lady from New York being 
once asked by a Frenchman if she knew a 
certain Chilian lady, and answering in the 
negative, he exclaimed, “* Mais n’étes-vous 
pas toutes deux Ameéricaines” ? 

American men were myths, few being 
idle enough to have leisure to travel; but 
they were all the same supposed to be as 
loud and vulgar as the mothers were un- 
presentable and the daughters undesirable 

unless worth their weight in gold. 

A great deal of water has flowed under 
the Bridge since those days. ‘The steady 
progress of the American woman in the 
minds of Europeans can be gauged by 
studying their present position in Europe. 
It is not to be denied that they are 
sharing many of the “seats of the mighty,” 
and the most carping and jealous critics 
cannot find fault with the way they fill 
them. In the political, literary, and diplo- 
matic world they more than hold their 
own. The old prejudices against them, 
which mostly arose out of ignorance, have 
been removed, and American women are 
now appreciated as they deserve. ‘That 
they have faults and are open to criticism 
in many ways, is of course natural,—on 
this we will touch later; but the fact 
remains undisputed that they are a great 
success in the Old World. 

There is no doubt that their success is 
greatly due to the wonderful adaptability 
which they display without at the same 
time losing their individuality. A_ girl, 
born and bred in the backwoods of some 
Western State, will adopt the manners and 
customs of her husband’s country to such 
an extent that, after a few years, she might 
pass as of his nationality. ‘The chief 
characteristic of the American woman is 
her versatility, and this, fostered by her 
ambition and active mind, seems to open 
all paths to her. 

England is her happiest hunting ground, 
and for obvious reasons. Speaking the 
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same language, she naturally feels more at 
home; besides, there is no doubt that 
English society is much broader-minded 
and more appreciative of individual merit 
than that of any other country: beauty and 
charm in a woman, and brains or good- 
fellowship in a man, will take them into 
fastidious and refined circles where dull 
duchesses and rich bores seek in vain to 
enter. 

It is not so in other countries, par- 
ticularly in France and Austria, with 
whose old aristocracy brains and beauty 
are very secondary recommendations, 
compared to the necessary qualifications 
required to figure in the “Almanac” of 
Gotha. 

London, on the contrary, opens _ its 
doors widely to all genius and talent. 
Even the most frivolous and fashionable 
of Englishwomen like to think that they 
have intellectual aspirations, and, failing 
intellectual friends, are rather fond of the 
reflected glory and lustre shed upon them 
of being seen with prominent men, be 
they politicians, authors, or artists. 

Perhaps the reason of the easier access 
to society existing in England is the fact 
of there being a recognised head and 
recognised grades. Where there is a 
Court, prescribed rules are accepted much 
more readily than when they are dictated 
merely by the arbiters of fashion. People 
are not apprehensive of having their 
privileges encroached upon or their posi- 
tion shaken, and can afford to receive 
whom they please. An illustration of the 
reverse of this is to be found in France, 
where, since the Republic, the old 
nobility sulk in their Faubourg, and, 
with the exception of a small group, 
Society is like a ship without a rudder, 
and broken into small cliques, each a 
law unto itself. 

Compared to England, American society 
is restricted, narrow, and artificial, and it 
takes a long time to break down the 
barriers ; but outside this comparatively- 
speaking small section, in marked contrast, 
commercially and in the walks of science 
and invention, America opens her portals 
and arms wide to all who claim her atten- 
tion. ‘There, youth is no barrier to her 
generous consideration or to successful 
achievement. Inventions are as quickly 
recognised as they are speedily put into 
use, and enterprise of all kinds is en- 
couraged ; whereas in the mother-country 
youth is accounted a crime, and the slow 
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methods of recognition often crush, if they 
do not kill, an aspiring inventor and many 
worthy enterprises. 

Americans are often credited with loving 
titles. In a sense the criticism is true, 
but only inasmuch as, striving always to 
have the best of everything, including 
society, they make the mistake of thinking 
that the aristocracy of a country must 
represent the most cultured and refined of 
its inhabitants. Unfortunately this is not 
always so, and it is obviously unfair to 
reproach American women for seeking 
what in every other country in the world 
both sexes struggle for—social or material 
advancement. 

Nowhere is there more hero worship 
than in America—great deeds and great 
names thrillthe Americans. Prince Henry 
of Prussia, during his recent visit to the 
States, owed much of his success and 
excited enthusiasm, not because he was a 
Royal Prince and brother of the German 
Emperor, but because he was the grand- 
son of the great Queen Victoria, who, if 
possible, is more venerated and admired 
there than in her own country. 

And is it to be wondered at that the 
ancient and famous names of European 
aristocracy, with all their traditions and his- 
torical associations, should have a peculiar 
fascination for the inhabitants of a new 
country, whose history, however splendid 
and unique, is but of yesterday? ‘There 
are some who do not discriminate, and 
who are dazzled by a high-sounding title, 
whatever the origin and whoever the 
bearer may be; but this is not an American 
monopoly. It is possible to meet an 
English nobleman whose ancestors are 
not in the Doomsday Book, and whose 
blue blood is conspicuous by its absence ; 
and there are French marquises whose 
ancestors were not Crusaders, German 
barons who do not possess castles on 
the Rhine, Spaniards whose castles in 
Spain are their only recommendation, 
and Italian counts who are not closely 
related to the Doria Pamphili or Colonnas. 

As snobbery is cosmopolitan, the genus 
snob having no nationality, so well-bred 
people speak the same language all over 
the world. 

Mark ‘Twain tells us the proverb “The 
Englishman dearly loves a lord” would be 
more accurate as ‘The human race envies 
a lord,” meaning, presumably, what he 
should represent, and that “the buying of 
titles had heen worn threadbare several 











hundreds of centuries before America was 
discovered.” Whether this be true or 
not, there is no doubt that in England, in 
this democratic age, a fine old name is 
only a good letter of introduction, suffi- 
cient perhaps to give the en/rée to Society ; 
but to be a fersona grata in it, or in the 
world of thought and action, it is not 
enough, and brains must win the day. 

The education and bringing-up of the 
average American girl is, in some ways, 
far superior to that of her English cousin 
—certainly in the way of book learning. 
They are better read, and have generally 
travelled before they make their appear- 
ance in the world. Whereas a whole 
family of English girls are educated by a 
more or less incompetent governess—with 
perhaps a few extra lessons from a master 
in elocution or music to “finish” them 
before they come out—the American girl 
in the same condition of life will begin 
from her earliest age with the best pro- 
fessors in all branches ;_ she will be taken 
to Paris to follow “cours,” to Italy to see 
pictures, ‘and to Germany for music if she 
has any talent; and by the time she is 
eighteen she is able to assert her views on 
most things and her independence in all. 

She has a full appreciation and know- 
ledge of what she wants and of what is 
best, and in all things strives to attain it. 
She seldom loses her heart, and never her 
head; the coldness with which she is 
reproached being, perhaps, one of the 
sources of her power. 

On the other hand, her education has 
many disadvantages not shared by that 
of the English girl ; most Americans not 
understanding the word ‘‘ home” as it is 
understood in England. ‘Their life of 
change, travelling, and hotels, engenders 
that restlessness for which they are noted, 
and which adheres to them through life. 
They are often at a disadvantage, therefore, 
not being brought up with that practical 
knowledge in household matters which is 
one of the triumphs of English education, 
and which, when she embarks on matri- 
mony, arms a woman to some extent with 
the sinews of war. 

It has often been said that reverence is 
not one of the virtues mostly prominent 
in the American character, and_ this, 


added to women’s advanced education, 
makes them very impatient of control, 
and often wanting in respect to their 
parents and elders, according to old- 
fashioned European ideas. 
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The girl who went to a French play and 
said afterwards that she thought it too 
risqué to allow her mother to go, is 
perhaps rather a far-fetched example, but 
that the majority take the lead is not to 
be denied. It has often been attributed 
to American women that they are queens 
in their own coumtry. Caressed and 
humoured from their infancy and wielding 
immense capricious power, being treated 
as goddesses behind the altar rather than 
as comrades in the line of battle, their 
confidence in themselves is naturally un- 
bounded. But they are not. so intolerant 
of advice as the men, or quite so afraid 
of showing their ignorance of European 
customs. An American woman could not 
have committed the mistake ascribed to 
her compatriot, who, while being received 
in audience by the Pope, and_ having 
refused to inquire or to be told how to 
address him, was heard, by the horrified 
attendants, repeatedly calling him “ Sacré 
Pape.” 

So much has been written and said in 
praise of the American woman’s appear- 
ance, that it may not seem desirable to 
mention here the fact that she dresses well. 
The general consensus of opinion is that 
she is perhaps the best dressed woman 
in the world. Even Wu-Ting-Fang, the 
Chinese Ambassador to Washington, has 
added his voice to the chorus of praise, 
and in a recent interview expressed his 
admiration of the American woman’s 
dress, although he naively remarks that 
of course it is quite different from the 
costume of the East. 

Although in the realm of dress the 
French have the creative genius, as a 
nation they do not possess the figures to 
show off the costumes ; whereas the rising 
generation in America, emulating the 
English, have taken vigorously to athletics 
and physical exercise generally, the result 
being the fine tall young women whom 
the talented pencil of Dana Gibson has 
rendered us so familiar with. 

The extraordinary improvement notice- 
able in Englishwomen’s dress in the last 
twenty years is only equal to that in the 
decoration and furnishing of their houses, 
and this might with reason be ascribed to 
the influence and example of Americans. 
When Englishwomen dress well, they are 
wonderfully picturesque—more so than 
Americans ; and when they keep to their 
own particular style and do not try to 
wear outré French fashions, which they do 
20 
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not-as a rule understand how to put on, 
they are very successful. 

The Englishwoman is at her best in the 
midst of country life; there in the matter 
of dress she reigns supreme. It was she 
who first set the fashion of the practical 
and sensible dresses now so widely adopted 
in America and other countries by all 
women who care for sport and live out-of- 
door lives. 

The American woman has often been 
taxed with being extravagant, and, if this 
be true, her bringing up must be held 
mostly responsible. The hard-working, 
busy man of Wall Street, steeped all day 
in the making of dollars, wants when he 
comes home to find his womenfolk beauti- 
fully dressed and their surroundings in 
keeping: for them he slaves—that is the 
object of his life and work. In their 
company it is natural that he should detest 
any allusion or reference to the ways 
and means of all the luxury they enjoy. 
They dip into the coffers and ask no 
questions, 

The majority of Englishwomen, be it 
said to their credit, have many ways of 
spending their money, and so many calls 
on what is often a slender purse that they 
have neither the inclination nor the time 
to think much of dress. But there are 
English butterflies, as there are American ; 
in fact, the species is international, and 
flourishes in most countries. 

Women in England have much more 
scope for mixing in politics or public life 
than women have in America, which is 
probably due to the different system of 
political life there, and also to their 
different bringing up. ‘The vast organisa- 
tion of the Primrose League has been the 
means of bringing women of all classes in 
touch with politics, and their influence is 
widely felt. 

Such a scheme could not work in 
America, although Americans who have 
married Englishmen are in no whit behind 
their English sisters in political work, and 
their successful co-operation must be a 
proof of what they could do in their own 
country had they the same opportunities. 
That there are no bright political stars 
among the fairer sex, is due to the fact that 
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London Society has become so large and 
inclusive, that the days of political salons, 
such as those of the celebrated Lady 
Palmerston, or Frances Anne Lady Lon- 
donderry, are things of the past. 

All women whose husbands are in a 
prominent or official position open their 
doors periodically to those who have any 
claim to social distinction, in addition to 
the political, diplomatic, and literary world, 
When one considers the size of London 
Society, it is not astonishing that many 
different so-called sets exist ; and that the 
foreigner who is asked to a dozen enter- 
tainments of various kinds in one evening, 
all, as he would describe it, ‘dans la haute 
volée,” is bewildered which to accept. 

There is no doubt that life in England 
is on much larger lines and more full of 
occupation for women of the leisured 
classes than that of any other country. 
Everything is open to them if they have 
the ability. In American society, women 
with a few exceptions seem to have neither 
the inclination nor the opportunity of taking 
themselves as seriously as they do in 
England, where all are more or less engaged 
in philanthropic schemes or work of some 
kind, and the greater or more prominent 
the social position, the more they are called 
upon to do. 

The many Anglo-American marriages, 
and the warm welcome extended to 
Americans in England, is a connecting- 
link between the two countries which 
ought to cement them for ever, notwith- 
standing the natural aversion of American 
meri for having some of their womenfolk 
taken from them, or the jealousies of 
English mothers who, having daughters of 
their own, look with a cold eye at so many 
young men being snapped up by the all- 
conquering American girl. But on the 
whole, both countries benefit mutually by 
intercourse and contrast, and surely the 
growing ties of love and fellowship stretch- 
ing and strengthening across the Atlantic, 
fortified by common interests, and now 
bringing forth so many pledges in the 
rising generation, ought not to escape 
altogether from the minds of statesmen and 
diplomatists concerned with the highest 
matters of State. 















CAPTAINS OMNIPOTENT. 


BY EDWARD NOBLE. 








IVEN certain conditions, a man 
may play the fool on any known 
species of thin ice and come to 

no harm ; but if he essay it without them, 


he will certainly risk a ducking. The 
proposition applies to almost any phase 
of recklessness, and has, therefore, a 
distinct bearing on the navigation of ships. 

Now, Captain Andrews, of the R.M.S. 
Guiaguil, was a man of wide and un- 
questioned experience ; highly trusted by 
his Directors, and voted a paragon by all 
who travelled with him. His record was 
beautifully clean and quite unique ; for, 
during the twenty-five years he had given 
to the command of the Company’s ships, 
he had never been known to beach his 
vessel, to strike a ‘‘sunken” rock, or to 
tun over a derelict. A prodigy, in point 
of fact, as globe-trotters will be prepared 
to acknowledge. 

“He is an extremely intelligent navi- 
gator,” said his Directors and friends. 

“He has been singularly fortunate in 
his choice of officers,” said those who 
knew him. 

In the beginning both may have been 
true; in the end the latter—for when, 
with advancing age and growing egoism, 
he came to the conclusion that the chief 
was an idiot, and the second, third and 
fourth officers asses in lion’s jackets ; to 
open sneers at “the young gentlemen’s 
new-fangled notions,” and a_ steady 
reliance on rule-of-thumb _ navigation, 
Captain Andrews at once came within 
sight of a dramatic curtain, a curtain he 
would gladly have avoided had he seen. 

In point of fact the commander was at 
loggerheads with his officers: he openly 
snubbed them, refused all intercourse 
with them, and sent orders to the chief 
sometimes verbally, sometimes by note, 
though the medium of his servant or the 
quartermaster— matters, these, at which 
people smile and take for an exhibition of 
smartness, but which frequently play a 
potential part in those mysterious disasters 





which come to be unravelled in the 


Admiralty Court. 


In these circumstances, on a dark 
but starlight night, the Gu/aguil was 
pounding up the Brazilian coast, heading 
at full speed for Pernambuco. At noon 
the next day, so said the notice-board, 
they would be in harbour, discharging 
cargo and transhipping the mails. Those 
passengers, therefore, who desired to go 
ashore, who desired to buy bananas or 
curios, or do any earthly thing, might do 
so on application to the purser. Mean- 
while the purser was in bed, and the 
notice-board revealed its cynicism in the 
dim light of the saloon staircase, and 
the Guiaguil slipped overseas, sluggishly 
somnolent in the eye of a windless sky. 
It was very hot. But for the throb of 
the engines, the ship might have been as 
fast asleep as were her people: she might, 
too, have been a thousand miles from 
anywhere—yet the land was near. 

Under the bridge awning stood a group 
of four officers engaged: in relieving the 
watch. Two were going off duty, and 
the chief and third had taken the “night 
order book” from their custody ; while 
the chief, standing near the binnacle, read 
out :— 

R.M.S. Gutaquil, Rio To PERNAMBUCO, 
May 20th, 189-. 

Call the commander if you see any- 
thing, or if you hear the surf. Call him, in 
any case, at 5.30 am. The course is 
N. 55°E. Be good enough to verify and 
initial this before relieving the deck. Pay 
particular attention to the reports. 

H. CosMO ANDREWS, 
Commander. 


The two senior officers consulted the 
chart, laid off the position and measured 
up the run; then the chief tossed aside 
the compasses and turned on his heel. 
“Too close,” he said. “I can’t initial 
that. A night like this we‘shall not hear 
the reefs until we are on top of them.” 
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*“‘Captain’s instructions, Sladen,” said 
the second : ‘‘ what can one do?” 

“Do? Refuse to steer it... 
any stars ?” 

‘The second officer had taken sights. 
He handed the result to his friend with 
a jerk: ‘“What’s the use of it?” he 
questioned : “isn’t it one of the young 
gentlemen’s new-fangled . . .” 

“Shut up!” said the chief, with the 
brusque speech of a man just awake. 

They bent together over the outspread 
chart, pricked off the position, and again 
measured some distance ahead. ‘‘ Andrews 
says he can go up this coast blindfold by 
the roar of the reefs,” said the chief at 
length; “but I go one better. I can 
smell them. I smell them now, and they 
are too damned close.” Again he took 
up the compasses and measured a distance. 
** Right,” he went on: “she can’t touch 
anything this side of three o’clock ... 
after that—gusenx sabe? Cut you along 
to bed ; for if I’m not mistaken you'll be 
wanted presently.” 

The two men left the bridge, and the 
chief called to his junior, the navigator of 
the watch, ordering him to work up the 
ship’s position and report. Then he 
crossed over to the wing gratings and re- 
mained staring into the night until the 
third officer returned to declare: “ She’s 
too close, sir, . . . if the stars are right.” 

“Test them, Jackson. What have you 
got on?” 

“ Antares for latitude just before one— 
Fomahaut for longitude.” He announced 
the fact as though the dim suns twinkling 
in the vast blue depths amidst all those 
greater suns had been placed there to 
enable him to confute a commander’s 
theories. 

The chief regarded it from the same 
standpoint. “ Right,” he said: “get your 
shooting-iron (sextant) and knock it off. 
I'll take the time.” 

In half an hour the thing had been 
knocked off; and Antares, a pinhole at 
its meridian, said something south, and 
Fomahaut, a smaller, whiter guardian, 
said something west, while both left it to 
the third officer to put their statements 
into the language of the bridge. ‘‘Murray’s 
right,” he asserted. “I put her a trifle 
farther ahead—but we are, if anything, 
closer than we imagined.” 

“The devil we are! . . . Sure?” 

“Td like a bet on it. The horizon is 
sound, the sights I’ll swear to.” 


had 
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‘The chief glanced about him, nodding. 
“That’s so,” he admitted. “Call the 
quartermaster.” 

He moved across to the chart-room 
and scribbled a note to the commander, 
telling him briefly he considered the ship 
too near the coast, and asking him to 
come on deck. To this, after the lapse 
of some minutes, the quartermaster 
brought back a verbal message : “‘Captain’s 
compliments, sir,” he said, “ an’ you'll tell 
the officer of the watch I prefer to trust 
the course I have set to anything he can 
find out with the stars, sir.” 

“Hear that, Jackson?” Sladen ques- 
tioned, as he approached the binnacle after 
sending the man out of earshot. 

“T do, sir. The man’s a fool.” 

“Old, you mean—old and full of 
egoism.” He turned and commenced to 
walk rapidly up and down the bridge, 
throwing out snapshots of his trouble each 
time he passed the compass where Jackson 
stood conning the ship’s course. ‘ With 
some men there would be no difficulty . . . 


but Andrews! . . . It means our walking- 
ticket—you and I and all the lot... 
If... Try them once more. Don’t let 


us have any blunders . . . 
chap—eh ?” 

The navigator set to work, and in half 
an hour reported the result in some despair. 
“Tt’s no use, sir: I can make nothing 
else of it.” 

Sladen came over and stood beside the 
chart spread under the glass-topped table. 
He picked up the compasses and said 
wearily : “ Show me where you put her.” 
The talk continued on technical lines, the 
one giving data, the other checking them. 
At length Sladen looked up: ‘‘ Then in 
an hour we shall be on the coral ?” 

“There or thereabouts.” 

“Very well—I must see the old man 
myself.” 

“ Give him another message first.” 

“‘ There isn’t time. Look out for her. ... 
I’m going aft.” 

He left the bridge and came to the 
commander’s room on the quarter-deck. 
“Captain Andrews!” he cried, stepping 
within. 

There was no response. 

Sladen approached, and touched the 
sleeping man on the shoulder. Andrews 


there’s a good 


immediately sat up in his cot, crying out: 
*Who’s that ?” 

“Chief officer, sir.” 

Well, sir ?” 
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** «10's suicide,’ he remarked. 
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*T have come aft myself, Captain, be- 
cause I think the ship is in danger, and 
because it seemed the quicker method. 
We have taken several sets of sights both 
for latitude and longitude, and we find we 
are much too near the coast.” 

The commander pulled himself to his 
full height. ‘That is a subject, sir, with 
which I have already dealt,” he announced. 

“JT admit it. Still, I should like you 
to come on deck and test the matter for 
yourself.” 

The commander moved 
and switched on the light. 
seen anything ?” he asked. 

** Nothing.” 

“ Heard the surf?” 

“No... <. the~ sea. as. too still, 
shall never hear it to-night.” 

Captain Andrews’ face twitched with 
annoyance. He felt that one of his pet 
theories was questioned, that his judgment 
was distrusted, that his years of service 
were .... A look of intense irritation 
crept into his eyes. ‘I could work my 
way up and down this coast blindfold,” he 
reiterated. “The roar of the surf is an 
infallible guide.” 

“T prefer to trust to my observations 
on a night like this,” said Sladen, as gently 
as possible. 

“Stars ?” 

* Exactly.” 

“ Pish! Don’t believe in them. 
horizon is faulty.” 

*T don’t wish to argue, sir,” said the 
chief decisively ; ‘‘still, I must point out, 
that if we are right and we continue as 
we are going, in another hour we shall be 
on the reefs.” 

The commander faced his subordinate 
with his most supercilious demeanour. 
“Of course, Mr. Sladen, . if you do 
not feel equal to the strain, the 
responsibility—I must come on deck and 
relieve you.” 

The chief flushed with annoyance. He 
knew precisely what sort of relief was 
suggested: that it would be spelled 
suspension ; that there would be a re- 
quest, politely official, for his resignation, 
and the usual difficulties would follow. 
What company, he asked himself, would 
be willing, after so unpleasant an episode, 
to give him another berth? He knew. 
All sailors know. He turned about with 


from his cot 
“Have you 


We 


The 


a reply that was a trifle heated. 
“Tt is not a question of fear, Captain 
Andrews, but of—common sense.” 
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The commander stamped with his foot 
on the deck. “I don’t like your tone, 
sir,” he remarked. “I am_ perfectly 
satisfied with the course I have set, 
Kindly see that it is kept.” 

* At all hazards ?” 

“At all hazards,” he blurted, then 
added, ‘until I come on deck.” 

The chief made no comment. Argu- 
ment was absurd in such a case ; besides, 
discipline forbids argument—unless one 
is prepared to go to the end of things, 
He came back to the bridge and walked 
moodily to the wing, saying to the 
navigator as he passed, “ Let her go. . . 
if she hits she hits, and there’s an end 
of it.” 

The third officer came over and stood 
beside his senior. ‘It’s suicide,” he 
remarked. Is there no way out?” 

“Not with Andrews. We're between 
the devil and the deep sea.... If I 
alter the course we shall be suspended; and 
who, I ask, is to prove that we were right 
and the cap’n wrong? She has to go.” 

“Tt’s not fair on the people, sir, 
Jackson enunciated. 

“Ts it fairon us? D’ye think I don’t 
know that? Wait till you have been 
twelve years crawling up the ladder, and 
have a wife to provide for, then we shall 
see whether you will be prepared to 
quarrel with your bread and butter. I 
can swim,” 

Jackson returned to the compass with- 
out rejoinder. He knew that men, like 
boilers, require a safety valve, and that if 
you sit on it you are likely to be blown 
sky high. He preferred the bridge of a 
mailship, even when that mailship was 
pounding to oblivion. He, too, could 
swim ; besides, there were chances. One 
can always crawl somewhere and wait till 
some one arrives from somewhere else to 
pick you up and heroise you. . . besides, 
again, if he knew anything of human 
nature in general, and the chief in par- 
ticular, that gentleman, who was slashing 
up and down the bridge gratings at a 
most abominable pace, was working out 
some method by which he might obey 
the letter and evade the principle con- 
tained in those idiotic orders of the 
commander. Officers and men, at sea, 
are well grounded in that axiom which 
bids them at all hazards “obey orders, 
even if you break owners.” They have 
learned, too, to hold their breath when 
a senior speaks in a certain tone. So 
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Jackson held his breath, and before long 
Sladen halted with a jerk at the binnacle. 

“ What time is it?” he questioned. 

“Just five bells, sir.” (2.30 a.m.) 

Sladen moved away and resumed his 
walk. A dozen turns, then again he 
paused near the telegraphs, and said: 

“ Ring the engines, ‘Stand by’ !” 

The third officer sprang over, and the 
gong pealed. ‘“‘’Gad, sir, you’re a brick ! ” 
he said. “ Stand by it is.” 

“Dead slow! . . . Stop!” 

The chief gave the orders and continued 
his walk; but not so fast. He felt re- 
lieved now the thing was done. Still, he 
would have to face Captain Andrews . 
there would be words, perhaps a scene. 
Well, let it come. ‘The sooner the better 
.. . for, after all, it was possible that a 
swim in waters crowded with people 
would not be easy. He came to the side, 
and stared at the stretch of untroubled 
sea lying so far beneath him. It was 
silent, undisturbed. They no_ longer 
threw a foam streak on either hand; 
apparently even the ripples failed. The 
great ship had fallen asleep. She re- 
mained at pause, unstirred by any move- 
ment. The soft, dark night enveloped 
her, and the reflection from her thousand 
gleaming eyes leaped out upon the waters, 
quivering, to meet those other flashes that 
rose dimly from the depths and passed 
into the distance with a_ swirl, soft, 
luminous, like a comet's tail. Five 
minutes they remained thus, then the 
steam broke from the valves and the still 
air throbbed. The chief. looked up. 
Some one was crossing the bridge crying 
out—“ What is it? have you seen any- 
thing . . . eh, what?” 

It was Captain Andrews, with his hands 
on his hips; and Sladen faced him with 
asalute. “No, sir... nothing.” 

“Nor heard the surf ?” 

NO, Ses 

“Good God!” The commander said 
it as he halted staring into the other’s 
eyes : he essayed something further, but 
words failed him. He watched the im- 
passive features of this officer—the man 
who had dared to do this thing—and 
remained inarticulate. It was monstrous. 
He must think it out. He took a dozen 
turns about the bridge, peering into the 
darkness, searching the horizon with his 
glasses, listening; but he saw nothing, 
heard nothing, and, to his annoyance, 
some of the passengers came up to in- 
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quire why the engines no longer moved. 
This he considered the last word for 
insult. He passed directly before the 
chief and said: “ Full speed ahead, sir!” 

Sladen heard him without a quiver, 
and turned to say: “‘And the course, 
Captain ?” 

“ The same.” 

“Then you, sir, I presume, will keep 
the watch ?” 

The words were out at last : tentatively, 
as spoken by a man who recognised the 
risk he ran, yet ventured to hope for the 
best. 

Captain Andrews pushed the suggestion 
aside. He came near and struck one 
hand in the palm of the other. ‘I 
don’t like your tone, sir,” he said. “Go 
to your room.” ‘Then, without a moment’s 
deliberation, he repeated the order to the 
third officer: ‘Full speed ahead there, 
Mr. Jackson !” 

“Sorry to be obliged to disobey you, 
sir. It’s suicide . . . and I am young.” 

The commander faced him with blazing 
eyes. ‘Mutiny, by Gad!” he cried. 
“Consider yourself suspended. Quarter- 
master! Full speed ahead!” 

A man appeared from the shades and 
set the engines as directed. The R.MLS. 
Guiaguil obeyed. She stole onward, 
thrilling with the motion of her propeller : 
the stem drew a line in emerald and 
silver on either side: it grew broad, 
leaped up in cascades and trailed, seeth- 
ing far into the sternward darkness. The 
soft air of the tropical night drifted past 
them, heavy with dew, redolent of the 
mango and plantain groves lying hidden 
behind the barrier reef they skirted. 


Captain Andrews moved about the 


bridge. Twenty minutes, perhaps _ half 
an hour passed, then three o’clock 
sounded on the ship’s bell, and the 
soothing cry of the look-out echoed 


across the silent decks—“ Light’s bright 
and a-a-all’s well!” 

Again fifteen minutes, then a low, 
grating sound: the rasp of a thousand 
files, muffled by the sea; a gentle thrill, 
as though some one had gathered up the 
end of a magnet and the ship received 
the shock—a quiver, nothing more. 

Captain Andrews halted with his hand 
on the telegraph. ‘‘ What’s that?” he 
cried. 

“Sounds like as if she’d touched 
so’thin’,” said the quartermaster with grim 
emphasis, 
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“ Hard-a-port! Full speed astern!” 

The commander sprang to the instru- 
ment himself and pushed the handle 
down ; but before they could stop the 
ship’s way or twist her clear of the hidden 
reefs, the thrill had grown; she struck 
heayily and hung with her bows drooping, 
as though in shame. Deep in the heart 
of her, her pulse throbbed, and the pro- 
peller, answering it, wriggled aimlessly in 
mid air. It dashed the water into spume, 
grew suddenly torpid, and the pulse 
ceased, 

Out of the silence came a voice which 
said—“ That settles it, anyhow.” . Another 
joined issue; then a roar fell upon the 
pair, drowned them, passed over them, 
and made itself felt at the head of the 
saloon stairs. A mob of people charged 
down there in the darkness of the alley- 
ways, struggling to be first on deck. 
Why were the lights switched off—why ? 
They shouted together, men, women, 
children, sailors, firemen, stewards ; high, 
shrill notes mingled with the roar ; deep, 
growling notes of wrath. They shouted 
in Spanish, in Portuguese, in English, 
in German—a pandemonium of cries, all 
desiring to know, first and above all 
things, how to be saved, how to get to 
the boats; what had happened. It was 
a new Tower of Babel, and the inhabitants 
of it were mad with fear. In the rush, 
all who were below of that grim freight 
of souls had become jammed in the alley- 
ways, and were writhing, trampling on 
each other, searching for exits. 

They had awakened in the sultriness 
to the noise of the files tearing at the 
hull; they sprang from their beds to the 
thrill of the pulse, which had stopped ; 
they found themselves in darkness. ‘The 
terror grew with their inability to grasp 
the issues. 

Sladen and a junior engineer, sent on 
imperative business by his chief, reached 
the foot of the ladder at the same instant, 
and paused. 

“Good God! 
officer. 

“The bottom’s ripped oot o’ her,” said 
the man of iron and steam. ‘Chief says 
ye’d best keep her whaur ye’ve piled her 

there’s coral on the plates.” He 
passed up the ladder at a bound, and 
repeated his news to the commander. 

Captain Andrews lifted his cap. 


Hear that?” said the 


“Thank your chief, sir,” he said, “with 
turned about, 


my compliments.” He 
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very precise and cool, and his eye fell 
on the snow-white drill and dark blue 
coat of the suspended chief, awaiting 
orders. He said again, with precision, 
“Yes, very good. Full speed ahead.” 

He gripped the rail and stood watching 
as the pulse revived. A moment later 
he motioned to the chief with one hand 
and essayed to speak, but no words came, 
He glanced at the slowly tilting stern, 
passed his hand down his beard and 
said: ‘‘ I suppose you are come to—to— 
report—eh? My God! Sladen, see to 
the people—see to the people.” 

‘The chief sprang to the brink of the 
bridge and gave the signal for boat 
stations. He looked down and saw that 
already the promenade was crammed with 
people ; saw how some leaned over the 
rails shouting; how others leaned over 
saying nothing, but staring, staring. He 
saw, near the fiferail, a woman clothed 
in a blanket; another by the mast, not 
clothed at all; others lying on the deck 
by the exit, bruised, motionless, ‘The 
noise of fighting rose and fell as he 
climbed along, shouting his orders ; but 
it cooled now the mob had gained its 
purpose, and with the shrill call of the 
pipes came approximate silence. ‘The 
sound woke the crew to obedience ; the 
passengers looked up to see what came. 

“Swing out and lower all boats 
deck level only! Steady! No rushing.” 

Again the pipes  shrilly trilling the 
order, repeating it, calling men to their 
posts. A hail of voices reiterated the 
advice, punctuating it with vigorous ex- 
pression ; but over in the waist a crowd 
still surged about, calling plaintively for 
aid and struggling to reach the rail. 
These the chief noted, and _ springing 
on the fiddleys above their heads, paused 
full in view. 

“ Aguardar! Stand fast !” he shouted. 
“Great Scot! remenfber you're men. 
Murray! Jackson! Gasset! Heads of 
boats! Hold them back. Shoot if 
necessary — savvy? Yo mandar_ los 
marinaros tirar with los pistolets todos 
hombres who play the silly macaco . 
savvy? There’s oceans of time. Jo 
caree fumar—mira! Women and chil- 
dren first. Bo’sun ! hit that blazing 
coward. Hombre! hombre! aguardar... 
there’s time, there’s time.” 

He was so plainly, visibly nonchalant ; 
his Spanish was so astonishingly full of 
surprises ; he stood there so steadily with 








“** Women and children first.’” 
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his flaming match and poised cigar, that 
his words had quick effect. A buzz of 
hope went up from the people; men 
laughed; some of the women held out 
their arms towards him, plainly desiring 
to bless him. Some one said, “ Bravo, 
Piloto!” and Sladen corrected with a 
smile, ‘‘ Piloteto,” at which, again, men 
cheered. So the work went on, throbbingly, 
with a note hinting at tears not easily 
withheld. 

Five boats moved out into the starlight, 
each crammed to its uttermost capacity ; 
the rafts were cast adrift, opened and 
dropped into the sea.  Lifebelts were 
handed—there was order, discipline. 
One of the quartermasters, seeing the 
commander still standing gripping the 
rail, made towards him with a buoy ; but 
he waved him back, and the crowd 
cheered—“ Bravo, Capitan!” It was 
immense; but the engines ceased work 
as the man returned to his station by the 
davits. 

Slowly, despite the screw, the ship’s 
bow lifted from its first drooping position, 
and the stern sank until the propeller no 
longer moved. ‘The vessel was gradually 
tilting on end. How near they were to 
the final plunge was shadowed by the 
chief engineer and his crowd of sweating 
assistants as they emerged from their fiery 
task. The two chiefs met near the bridge 
ladder. 

“Yon’s an ower sharp bed ye’ve foond 
her,” said McKay. “She’s done. Gie 
me a light.” And having taken it, he 
gripped hands and started for his boat. 

A dozen minutes drifted swiftly into 
the past. The squeal of blocks as the 
last of those heavy freights crept near 
the water; the dip and flurry of oars 
hastily swung, as others moved from the 
side; the rush of fcet still tramping the 
sloped decks, and an occasional cry as 
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one ascended 


friend sought another, 
jerkily to the stars as evidence of what 


passed. ‘The panic was cured. ‘The sea 
was calm. Like a pond it shimmered 
with the reflected gleam of those  ship- 


-board lamps still hanging high aloft. The 


sea was calm; the children of the sea 
had taken hold of the situation; they 
strove together who should outdo his 
comrade ; they sang, swore, cheered the 
women, handed the babies. ‘The gaiety 
was contagious. It ran through the 
workers in waves of sound,—then, sud- 
denly . . . b-r-r-r-+r-r! An ague took the 
ship, and she trembled, moving sternward. 

Sladen gripped the rail with both hands 
and glanced aft. Perhaps a score toiled 
there, launching a raft. ‘They noted the 
movement, and lifted scared faces asking 
for orders. ‘The chief signalled with his 
hand : *‘ Lower away all! Jump!” 

The men leaped to obey. ‘‘ Lower away 
... jump?” How? The ship leaned 
over. ‘The angle was already impossible. 
A tremor ran down the decks, and grew 
till men could no longer stand to see. 
They fell crashing to leeward, like nuts 
shaken from a bough. ‘The thrills sub- 
sided. The ship once more floated in 
deep water, regaining her normal attitude. 
She would carry them those who 
remained: she would them... 
whitherward ? 

A note like a sob fell upon the night, 
and the Guwuiaguil smiled at the sound, 
showing her rent sides to the stars. She 
leaned back once, like a man throwing up 
his hands for a dive, cast up her stern, 
shivered, and plunged straightway into 
silence. 

From the depths there came bubbles 
ascending spirally to the surface. 

The hush of a night standing agape 
under the dome pointed solemnly to the 
still dumb reefs. 


carry 
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“HEAD QUARTERS, NICE, 
‘S7th Germinal 1V.* 


“ COLDIERS! you are ill-fed and 
almost naked; the Government 
owes you much, but can do 


nothing for you. Your patience, your 
courage do you honour, but bring you 
neither advantage nor glory. Iam about 
to lead you into the most fertile plains of 
the world, in whose great cities and rich 
provinces you will find honour, glory and 
wealth. Soldiers of the Army of Italy, 
shall you be found wanting in courage ?” 

This was the celebrated Order issued 
by.General Bonaparte when he assumed 
command of the Army of Italy, in 1796. 
To address his men as “soldiers” and 
not in republican style as “citizens,” was 
a new departure in that topsy-turvy epoch. 
But as a close student of Cesar’s career 
he doubtless recalled the care with which 
that great soldier distinguished between 
those two expressions when he wished 
to mark hjs displeasure at his men’s 
misconduct. To English ears this pro- 
clamation sounds bombastic and’ theatri- 
cal; but it did not strike the ears of 
those for whom it was intended as in 
any way unbecoming. It was, in fact, 
thoroughly in keeping with the inflated 
sentiment of the day. Bonaparte knew 


well how powerfully all such language 
would influence and stir his soldiers, and 
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calculated _ it raise the 


how 
drooping spirit of an army depressed 


was to 


by want and misery. High-flown, over- 
drawn appeals of this nature to the 
Frenchman’s love of military glory, never 
seem out of place. But this was much 
more: it was a word in the ear of 
starving, penniless men in rags, wearied 
with hardships that were unrelieved by 
glory in any form. It said very plainly, 
You have only to be brave and daring to 
find yourselves in the enjoyment of every- 
thing your hearts can crave for. Although 
no Frenchman himself, he thoroughly 
understood the nature of his soldiers, and 
most cleverly framed in a setting of 
melodramatic expressions an appeal to all 
that is worst in man’s nature. It was in 
this respect a new departure, for it did 
not even pretend to hold out the hand 
of friendship, nor any hope of liberty to 
the down-trodden people of Italy. To 
say and do what was most calculated to 
get from his soldiers all they had to give 
towards the accomplishment of whatever 
object he had in view, was in him an 
instinct. It may indeed be said, that the 
proper study of the officer is the private 
soldier, for unless he is thoroughly in 
touch with his men, neither the captain 
of a company nor the commander of an 
army can ever expect much from those 
under him. 





* March 27, 1796. 
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Whatever the moralist may think of 
this General Order, its wording is an 
evidence of Bonaparte’s keen appreciation 
of human nature, and especially of the 
character of the splendid soldiers to whom 
it was addressed.* Caesar understood how 
much his Legionaries were to be moved 
and influenced by appeals to their pre- 
judices, sense of military honour, and 
their pride in being soldiers. But he 
made those appeals in a different style, 
for in every respect, in feelings and in 
manners, Cesar was a gentleman. 

These stirring words meant much to 
the hungry veterans to whom they were 
addressed. ‘They appealed to the soldier’s 
ambition and to his greed rather than 
to his patriotism. Perched upon the 
inhospitable ridges of the Maritime 
Alps, these famished men __ naturally 
longed for the promised land—said to 
be flowing with wine and full of 
riches—which lay beyond the mount- 
ains in their front. To every private it 
held out visions of immediate plenty, 
of good food and of comfortable clothing ; 
and Jean Baptiste already foresaw in 
imagination the day when he would 
swagger home through his village rich 
“ great 


with plunder robbed from those 
cities and provinces” so pointedly referred 


to in this famous proclamation. All 
longed to get away from the cold, 
inhospitable mountains where they had 
starved so long, to fight in the genial 
climate of the rich plains mentioned in 
their new leader’s General Order. 

The army of which he now assumed 
command consisted of hardened veterans 
accustomed to long mountain marches on 
poor and scanty food, and of well-trained, 
fighting soldiers, the survivals of the fittest. 
The weak in spirit had disappeared from 
its ranks through lack of grit and manliness, 
whilst death from want, exposure and 
starvation, had carried off the weak in 
body. All ranks were ardent republicans, 
ready to answer any high-flown appeals 
that their young General might make to 
them. Up to his arrival it was. an army 
unacquainted with glory, and it could 
boast of no victories. It may well be 
said, it had fought for three years without 
any definite aim, and solely because 
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France—without knowing why—was at 
war with Austria; in fact, it had fought 
as a sort of salve to the military conscience 
of the soldiers engaged, and of the 
Government that had sent them into the 
field. But if ever there was an army 
of heroes, this was one, and it only 
wanted a Bonaparte as its leader to win 
immortal renown. 

This well-known General Order has been 
long universally accepted as the inspiring 
appeal he then made to its soldiers. 
Doubts are now thrown upon the date and 
the occasion of its alleged publication. We 
are told by several reliable French authors 
that it is merely the pith, the essence of 
fiery words he addressed to those he 
reviewed at Nice four days later, but 
that, with his usual play-acting habit, he 
subsequently put them together in the 
form of an “Order of the Day,” dated 
as if issued immediately upon assuming 
his new command. Bonaparte certainly 
did hold a review at Nice on March 31st, 
but there could have been only a small 
part of his army present. What I may 
justly term his “fighting force ” was then 
in the mountains and at stations beyond 
Nice along the line of coast. This soul- 
stirring address to those he was about to 
lead was what we should expect him to 
have composed during his long journey 
from Paris with a view to its immediate 
publication upon reaching his army. But 
what matters it whether this “edict ” was 
written on March 27th, or spoken four 
days later? ‘This at least is certain, it 
fulfilled the purpose for which Bonaparte 
intended it. 


Brilliant success was now his immediate 
object, for it would bring him fame, the 
sure forerunner of power in Revolutionary 
epochs. He was a dreamer, but was 
there ever any great leader of men who 
was not a dreamer? What the really 
ambitious man pines after is power: in 
some instances that he may use it for the 
benefit of his country; in others, as in 
the case of Bonaparte, for selfish objects. 
But he had then no country, though as a 
youth he had loved his native island and 
its wild hills with all the intensity of a 
true patriot, and had fought for its liberty 


* I style this great conqueror ‘‘ Bonaparte” in these articles, because he was so known to France 
in 1796. The official narrative of this campaign was prepared by his orders when Emperor in 


1805, and it was carefully corrected by him. 


Wherever in the original MS. he was referred to as 
‘* Bonaparte,” he substituted ‘* Napoleon” for it. 


Great indeed was this self-made Emperor, the 


greatest of human beings, but yet so small in personal matters. 












and had been prepared to die for it. If I 
read his life aright, this was the only really 
grand or noble or unselfish passion that 
ever influenced him. In the cause of 
Corsica, when a young officer, he neglected 
his own personal interests, and at the 
time it seemed, even all his chances of 
promotion. Indeed, he was so often 
absent without leave for long periods in 
Corsica, that at last his name was struck 
off the rolls of Louis XVI.’s Army. As 
a matter of fact, however, his prospects of 
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the Condottieri of his forebears’ country. 
The virtue of the patriot was soon to be 
blotted out for ever in the dazzling glories 
of the great and successful Emperor. The 
unswerving obstinacy of purpose with 
which he pursued ambition, made him 
eventually the greatest of kings; but in 
the end that same ambition was his ruin, 
and condemned him to die in prison. 


The names of many generals then 
serving with the Army of Italy are well 
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Augereau. 


T. Lith. de Delpeche. N. Maurirer. 

advancement under the Monarchy were 
small ; but whatever they were, he threw 
them to the winds as of no value and as 
unworthy of any consideration when the 
freedom of the island he loved, and of 
the home to which he clung with such 
affection, were at stake. When he subse- 
quently buried those glorious aspirations 
in the cess-pit of personal and selfish 
ambition, he ceased to be a national hero 
—that proudest of all titles—and dwindled 
down into the mere military adventurer, 





known to all who have studied our 
Campaigns in the Peninsula. Masséna, 
Marmont and Suchet played important 
parts in both wars, and some were older 
than Bonaparte. Berthier, his chief of 
the staff, was born fifteen years before 
him ; Masséna, a very able commander, 
and ten years his senior, had already dis- 
tinguished himself in the field. Laharpe 
was twenty-nine, Serurier twenty-six, and 
Augereau eleven years his senior. All 
had commanded troops in battle, and 
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difficult, to achieve much 
with any Army. But from 
their first interview, they 
cowered before his search- 
ing glance, and his im- 
perious tone made all 
understand that he meant 
to be obeyed. It was only 
a man of Bonaparte’s,genius 
who could succeed as he 
did in making others forget 
his youth and inexperience, 
to remember only the 
certainty with which, at 
each succeeding phase of 
this war, he chained victory 
to his car. He _ might 
have reminded them that 
Hannibal, when only 
twenty-six years of age 
that is, when two years his 
junior — had commanded 
an Army in the Field, with 
great success.* 

Of the generals opposed 
to Bonaparte in this war, 
Baron Colli, who com- 
manded the Sardinian 
Army, wasan able strategist, 








General Bonaparte. 
After Appiant: engraved by T. W. Harland. 


were well known to the army as excellent 
leaders and highly esteemed by all ranks. 
It required therefore a man of Bonaparte’s 
self-confidence and determination to take 
command of an army in which the 
generals of division would naturally resent 
having placed over them a much younger 
man who had never commanded troops 
on active service. ‘They were sure to 
regard him as thus pitchforked over their 
heads by the partiality of the Directory to 
reward him for some pollitical service. 
Nothing tends more to prejudice soldiers 
against a general than the belief that he 
owes his position to favouritism, or still 
worse, to political jobbery, rather than to 
merits and war experience. 

The generals thus superseded were not 
likely to render him more than a qualified 
and unwilling obedience, and under such 
circumstances many commanders would 
have found it impossible, and all very 


* According to my reading of Napoleon’s history, he was born in 1768. 
the year following, but he did so because if born in 1768 he was not born a French subject, as 


Corsica was only finally annexed to France in 1769. 


a well-educated soldier, 
gifted with the rare com- 
bination of wisdom and 
imagination, of much war 
experience, and thoroughly well acquainted 
with the theatre of war. Only eight years 
older than Bonaparte, he was, however, 
somewhat enfeebled by wounds. ‘The 
Austrian Commander was Beaulieu, a 
Belgian of noble family ; and though now 
nearly seventy-two years of age, he was still 
full of energy. He was an able leader of 
the old school, but a stranger to Italy and 
to the mode of warfare suitable to its diff- 
cult mountainous regions. All his previous 
experience in the field had been on the 
plains of Flanders, and on the fairly level 
German provinces adjoining them.t He 
was a formalist and a pedant—without 
true military genius, and accustomed to 
carry out the orders sent to him by the 
Autic Council. He lacked reasoned 
judgment, and was consequently easily 
taken-in by his cunning and _ brilliant 
antagonist, war’s greatest Master. As 
Beaulieu and Colli were intimate friends, 


He said he was born 


See de Yung on this point. 


+ Beaulieu had distinguished himself at the Battle of Fleurus. 
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it: had been hoped they would have 
worked harmoniously together. They 
were anxious to do so, but by degrees 
the almost divergent interests of their re- 
spective sovereigns and the keen jealousies 
of their respective staffs led to rivalry, 
and then to mutual distrust. This was 
especially so on Beaulieu’s part, and pre- 
vented that cordial understanding and 
smoothness in working, which is_ so 
essential when two or more armies are 
acting together as Allies in the field. 
Piedmont, the early theatre of war 
this year, is bounded by great mountain 
ranges upon the west and south, which 
on the map form the letter L. The 
Alps running north and south for about 
one hundred and sixty miles, form the 
vertical or long line of that letter, 
whilst the Maritime Alps and_ the 
Apennines form its short or horizontal 
limb. From Nice to Genoa the latter is 


about one hundred miles in length. 
The French army of the Alps—about 
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distance of about ninety miles. Facing this 
army, and at the eastern foot of the moun- 
tains, was a Sardinian force—somewhat 
stronger—under the Prince of Carignano. 
These two little armies took no active 
part in the campaign. ‘Their rdle was 
merely to neutralise one another. 

South of the mountain ranges which 
constituted the horizontal stroke of this 
letter L, and between them and_ the 
sea, ran the Corniche Road, then a 
very poor route in comparison with the 
splendid road which now bears that 
name.* Nice may be taken as the apex 
of the angle which, facing eastward, was 
contained within the two mountain ranges 
which form that letter, and from it two 
main roads then led, one—the Corniche 
—along the coast to Genoa, the other 
into Piedmont by the Col de Tende.t 
There were also a few difficult roads, as 
well as several paths of no special con- 
sequence, which similarly led from the 
coast road into the valleys on the northern 














Napoleon's first battle. 


Litho. by Raffet. 


18,c00 men under the elder Kellerman 
—held the vertical line of this L, from the 
Col d’Argentitre to the Little St. Bernard, a 


slopes of the mountains—that from Savona 
to Dego by the Cadibona Pass being the 
most important. 


* The beautiful Corniche road of to-day was made by Napoleon in 1805. 
+ This important pass through the Maritime Alps had been held by about 7000 French since 


the Italian Campaign of 1794. 
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Between Nice and the Great St. Bernard 
it would then have been an extremely 
difficult operation for any French Army 
to have invaded Piedmont for the con- 
quest of Lombardy. But by crossing the 
Maritime Alps or the Apennines—the 
horizontal stroke of the L—by any of 
the passes leading north from the coast 
between Nice and Genoa, that great im- 
posing mountain barrier—the vertical line 
of this L which runs north and south— 
would be turned by a comparatively easy 
operation. Bonaparte had first learnt this 
from the Marshal de Maillebois’ History, 
and his own plans were framed to effect 
that object. He had carefully studied the 
roads and mountain passes in that diffi- 
cult theatre of war, and all the details for 
this turning movement, when with the 
Army of Italy in 1794. He now resolved 
upon carrying it out—as that distinguished 
Marshal had proposed—from the fortified 
town of Savona on the coast, through the 
Cadibona Pass by Altare, Carcare and 
Dego to Aqui, a distance of about forty 
miles by road. That pass is a depression 
of several miles in width, and is usually 
accepted as the dividing line between the 
Maritime Alps and the Apennines. It is 
never blocked by snow, and is the lowest 
of all the roads which cross this coast 
range of mouftains, its highest point not 
being more than from 1,400 to 1,500 feet 
above the sea. The left of the Sardinian 
Army joined the Austrian right in this 
pass.* It also had the great advantage 
of being the only important road over the 
mountains that was not barred by some 
fortress. 

In framing his plan for the coming 
campaign, what Bonaparte had to fear 
most, and do all in his power to prevent, 
was the junction of the two armies opposed 
to him in either the valley of the Orba 
or of the Bormida de Spigno on the east, 
or in that of the Upper Tanaro on the 
west. He was, however, well aware of 
how much the jealousy and mutual 
suspicion of the two allied monarchs 
concerned reduced the probability of any 
such concentration being attempted. He 
calculated, and with every justice, that 
each of these two armies would, when 


pressed, retreat upon its own capital 
rather than play the game of war 
scientifically. ‘Their sovereigns were too 


much under the influence of selfish fears 
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to interpret aright the science of the 
game they were unwillingly compelled to 
play, and were too timid to adopt the bold 
moves best calculated, not only to frustrate 
their enemy’s attack but also to secure 
the safety of their respective capitals. 

In all they planned and did throughout 
this war, the commanders of the two 
Allied Armies were over-nervous for the 
safety of their respective Lines of Com- 
munication with ‘Turin and Milan. It 
does not seem to have occurred to either 
that the surest way to defend those two 
capitals would be by a concentration of 
the two armies somewhere in the valley 
of the Eastern Bormida, at Cairo for 
choice, or if not, at Dego. 

Apparently to test whether these two 
Allied Armies would or would not concen- 
trate for a common purpose, Bonaparte 
began by threatening Colli. He pressed 
the Sardinian Army all along the line 
between Ceva and Mondovi with a com- 
bined force of about 16,000 men under 
Generals Serurier and Macquart. But as, 
even then, Colli still showed no dis- 
position to close towards the Austrian 
right, he was justified in believing that 
no concentration of the Allies formed any 
part of their general scheme of campaign. 
In fact, their aims were different. Had 
they had any one common object in view, 
they would not have taken up positions 
so far apart. The Emperor did not wish 
his army to join that of his ally for the 
purpose of marching into what had 
previously been Piedmontese territory, 
as it would be naturally restored to that 
kingdom upon the conclusion of the war 
So strong was this feeling, that before 
the campaign opened, the Emperor 
refused even to allow his troops to be 
employed west of the Tanaro river. There 
was no real cordiality between these Allied 
Armies, and still less between their re- 
spective sovereigns. During the preceding 
year the Austrians had certainly occupied 
Dego and Millesimo, which had brought 
them into touch with the left of the 
Sardinians. From those places a march 
upon Savona would be comparatively 
easy, and as the Emperor was very de- 
sirous of securing a port on the Mediter- 
ranean, that place would suit admirably. 
Indeed, I largely attribute Beaulieu’s 
advance upon Voltri as made with that 
object in view. 


* Between Savona on the south and Carcare on the north of the range is about nine miles, 


or one day’s mountain-march for an army. 
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Beaulieu’s scheme for the coming cam- 
paign did not include any junction of the 
two armies, and this national longing for 
a port on the Mediterranean had doubtless 
influenced him in framing it. His personal 
relations with Colli were good, but he 
did not take him into his confidence 
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weaker than his, united they would be 
stronger, and both Turin and Milan would 
be safe, for Bonaparte could not march 
upon either without lending a flank to 
be attacked by his concentrated enemy. 
His first object was therefore to separate 
the Allied Armies and to get in between 
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The Empress 










By David, 


regarding future plans or intended move- 
ments. Circumstances pointed to the 
improbability of any concentration of the 
Allied Armies between Dego and Ceva— 
at Montezemolo for example —but as it 
would have been fatal to Bonaparte’s 
plans, its possibility had to be provided 
against. Although singly each army was 


Josephine. 


them. His occupation of Savona, a 
menaced attack upon the road between 
Mondivi and Turin, and a demonstration 
against Alessandria, would so_ frighten 
each of these foolishly selfish Sovereigns 
for the safety of their capitals, that his 
object would be secured. At it was 
afterwards shown when he occupied Vado, 
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Savona and Altare, the Sardinian Army 
was careful not to operate to the east of 
Millesimo, and the Austrians no longer 
appeared west of the Bormida di Spigno 
Valley. 

Between the Tanaro River on the 
west and the River Orba on the east, and 
north of the Céva-Dego road, lies a great 
rough mountainous region, in which but 
few roads and even few paths then 
existed. There was consequently but 
little means of lateral communication 
between the Sardinian Army, extended as 
it was along the line Ceva-Mondovi, and 
the Austrian Army then east of the Orba. 
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littoral; in 1745, as in 1796, it was believed 
that if the Allied Armies of Piedmont 
and of Austria could be separated and 
all the bulk of the invading army turned 
first upon the former army, the King of 
Sardinia, in fear for his crown, would 
make peace and withdraw from the 
coalition against France. ‘This was the 
object aimed at in the plan of campaign 
devised by de Maillebois half a century 
before, and this was the plan now followed 
by Bonaparte upon finding how similar 
were the conditions in both cases.* 
Whilst Bonaparte —just arrived at Nice— 
was working at high pressure to complete 
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By David d' Angers. 


Bonaparte had therefore only to obtain 
possession of the Bormida di Spigno 
Valley to effectively separate the two 
Armies opposed to him. 

It is to be noted that between the 
military situation in Italy in 1745 and that 
in 1796 there was a close resemblance. 
The Piedmontese had the Austrians as 
active Allies in both campaigns; the 
latter Power owned the Milanese region 
in both instances, and regarded its protec- 
tion as a matter of the first consequence ; 
the French Armies in both wars were in 
occupation of the Alps and of the Genoese 


his arrangements for the offensive opera- 
tions he had determined upon, a meeting 
took place on March 29th between these 
two Commanders of the Allied Armies. 
At it, they discussed their plans for the 
coming campaign. 

Colli had some time before drawn up 
two schemes for the approaching campaign, 
and had submitted them to his Austrian 
colleague. In one, he proposed to take 
the offensive and to pour with all the 
available forces of both nations through 
the Col de Tende upon the enemy’s 
single, and from its position dangerous, 


* For the distribution of the opposing forces upon the opening of this campaign, please see 


my article in last month’s nunber of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
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line of communication with France. That 
Pass through the Maritime Alps was then 
but weakly held by General Maquart’s 
division, and the proposed operation, if 
successful, would mean the partial de- 
struction of the French Army of Italy. 

His alternative scheme was, that both 
the Allied Armies should remain on the 
defensive in two great bodies: the right, 
or Sardinian Army, in position at Ceva, in 
the ‘Tanaro Valley ; the left, or Austrian 
Army, on the River Bormida at Aqui, 
which is about thirty miles north-east of 
Ceva. Whichever of these two Armies 
was attacked, the other was at once to fall 
upon the flank of the assailant. 

Bothschemes did credit to the strategical 
genius of General Colli, but neither found 
favour with Beaulieu. He preferred his 
own less ambitious plan of campaign, as 
he thought it safer, and believed it would 
effectually “ counter ” the attack which he 
now thought Bonaparte intended upon his 
line of communication with Milan. 

His plan was to march the left of his 
Army by the Bochetta Pass through 
Genoa to Voltri, and the force at Ovada 
by Campofreddo to that same place, for 
the purpose of attacking the French right 
wing in front, whilst Argenteau moved 
with the Austrian right—the Allied centre 

by Dego and Montenotte and the Cadi- 
bona Pass upon Savona to fall upon its rear. 
He thus hoped to cut off and capture 
Bonaparte’s right wing, which had been 
pushed forward into a dangerous position. 
The plan was simple, and as a study in 
strategy was well conceived, but it required 
great secrecy and expedition, and it met 
with neither. ‘The Austrian Columns did 
not begin to move until April gth, at 
least ten days too late. But even then 
Beaulieu might have succeeded, had his 
opponent been merely one of the cut-and- 
dry formalists of the period. 

The leading, the fundamental fault in 
this plan of the Allied Commanders, 
was, however, their determination not to 
unite and act as one army. Piedmont 
being the most immediately threatened 
by the French, her King had put forward 
the pretension that his General should 
be Commander-in-chief of both Armies. 
This led to angry discussions, which 
practically ended in the decision that 
each Army should act independently for 
the defence of its own territory. If 
compelled to fall back, the Austrian Army 
would retire upon the Milanese, and the 
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Sardinian Army by the roads to ‘Turin. 
All the thoughts and plans of both the 
Sovereigns concerned, were for the protec- 
tion of their respective capitais. ‘This 
stands out in history as a striking example 
of how absolutely ignorant of war's 
science, and even of its first principles, 
are often those who govern States. Had 
the two Allied Armies concentrated in 
the valley of the Bormida di Spigno, they 
would have protected Milan on one side 
and ‘Turin on the other, and thus con- 
centrated, would have been numerically 
strong enough to have laughed at any 
attack Bonaparte might make upon them. 
In £706, the Sardinian King had in the 
same ‘Theatre of War played the game 
very differently when he quitted Piedmont 
to unite his forces with those of Prince 
Eugene in Lombardy. By so doing he 
protected his capital, which he could not 
have done had he remained in its neigh- 
bourhood. 

The only ostensible result of this 
conference was that Colli pushed some 
offensive Reconnaissances against Serurier 
in the upper ‘Tanaro, and Beaulieu did the 
same against the advanced posts in front 
of his Army. 

By repute, Bonaparte knew both these 
commanders well, and had accurately 
gauged their intellect and special pecu- 
liarities, and he must have realised how 
unsuited they were in every respect to 
meet him in the field. 

Upon reaching Nice, Bonaparte found 
the French Army distributed along the 
Corniche Road, and in the passes leading 
northward from it across the mountains 
into Piedmont. ‘There had been practi- 
cally no change in the general disposition 
of the opposing forces since the fruitless 
battle of Loana. General Schérer was a 
Commander of the old school, who might 
win a battle, but did not know how to 
secure the advantages which victory offers 
so bountifully to the able leader. He 
contented himself with watching from his 
side of those mountains the two Allied 
Armiesopposed to him, whose commanders 
seem to have had no settled scheme of 
campaign. Their one aim was to defend 
all the passes by which the French could 
cross to attack them. It was a strictly 
defensive poiicy, the usual resort of the 
weak, the undecided, the timid and the 
unimaginative. How often in the world’s 
history have its results been fatal to the 
side which adopted it! 
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In all the many plans framed by Bona 
parte for the invasion of Northern Italy, 
he laid great stress upon the necessity 
of beginning operations during the close 
of winter and the early spring: that ts, 
from about the middle of January to the 
end of May or the middle of June. He 
adds, that during the early part of this 
period all offensive operations are easiest, 
because, whilst the amount of snow re 
maining is not enough to seriously block 
the passes, it is sufficient to render the 
invaders’ line of communication at once 
less liable to interruption and more easily 
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city of Ceva by Garessio and by Monte 
zemolo respectively, But should the 
Austrians forestall him at Ceva, he would 
then, by making for Cairo and Spigno 

both are in the Eastern Bormida valley 

compel them to return towards their own 
Milanese provinces to protect them from 
what would then seem to be his threatened 
attack. In the event of the junction of 
the Austrian and Sardinian Armies, he 
would, in accepting the position thus 
reated, appear to renounce all further 
coneern regarding Ceva. But having 
created this impression, he was to make 

















Gilbert Elliot, First Earl of Minto, Governor of Corsica during 
its occupation by the English, 1794-6. 


After the painting by Chinnery. 


defensible. He also states that French 
Armies had often perished in Italy from 
pestilential illnesses caused by the great 
heats of midsummer and autumn. When 
during the preceding winter he had 
criticised the dilatoriness of his prede- 
cessor, he emphasised the necessity of 
inv: ding Italy early in the year by saying, 
that if the month of February was allowed 
to pass, as January had been, without 
doing anything, the approaching cam- 
paign would be a failure. 

The main feature in all those plans was 
that he should, from Oneglia aft. Savona, 
on the sea-coast, march upon the fortified 





a dash for Alessandria, a movement which 
he calculated would compel the Austrians 
to hasten to its defence. When they had 
done so, he would with all speed retrace 
his steps and at once carry Ceva_ by 
assault, as it would then be unprepared 
for such an attack. Having done so, he 
would lend a hand to the troops holding 
the Col de Tende, and in concert with 
them descend upon Mondovi, invest 
Coni, and march upon Turin. 

The chief feature in the position when 
the campaign opened was, that whilst the 
French Army was practically concentr: ited 
on the coast between Oneglia and Savona, 
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the opposing forces were dispersed from 
Coni, on the Stura, to the Bochetta Pass. 

The general outline of this scheme 
of campaign was the result of a clear 
calculation of distances, time, available 
means, and the position and resources 
of his enemy in a theatre of war that 
Bonaparte had long studied and was well 
acquainted with. It was, however, his 
fertile imagination that enabled him to 
foresee how each move would follow, one 
after the other, in due sequence to give 
life to his scheme and to make it a 
workable reality. Upon reaching Nice 
he would introduce such changes into 
it as altered circumstances rendered 
necessary. 

Highly as I value the study of war and 
of its science, and much as I urge it 
upon all who would be leaders of men, 
I am bound to acknowledge that the man 
with no great imaginative faculty can never 
be worth much as a commander in the 
field. It is that gift which makes the 
difference between not only the artist and 
the copyist, between the poet and rhyme- 
ster, but, above all, between the merely 
brave captain and the capable general. 
Joséphine evidently recognised this quality 
in him from the first, for we find her 
shortly after their marriage writing of him, 
‘Indeed, who can calculate what he may 
not be capable of accomplishing, with his 
powers of imagination !” 

It cannot be too persistently urged 
upon all students of war, that his plan 
of campaign was no mere matter of in- 
spiraticn. It was drafted by one who 
had already thoroughly studied—on the 
spot as well as in maps-—the country 
that was this year to become the theatre 
of his first war as Commander-in-chief. 
He had studied its geography thoroughly, 
and since the siege of ‘Voulon had framed 
many a scheme for a war there. He had 
thought deeply over the best lines for 
offence and defence in the great mountain 
ranges of Northern Italy. He knew the 
history of previous military operations 
there from an early period, and’ had 
borrowed much from the experiences of 
those who led them when now forming 
his own plans for this campagn. It is 
perhaps needless to remind my _ readers 
that he owed much of his astounding 
success in war to his intimate geographical 
knowledge of the country he had in each in- 
stance tofightover. One shouldremember, 
therefore, that when he reached Nice at 
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the end of March 1796, he did not find 
himself in a strange theatre of war of 
whose military history he knew little or 
nothing. On the contrary, he arrived 
with a clear apprehension of its general 
features, a good book knowledge — of 
previous wars that had taken place there, 
and an already well-studied scheme for the 
coming campaign. 

Whatever might be the plan of operations 
he decided upon, Bonaparte’s Line of 
Communication with France must be the 
Corniche Road, and it was then very open 
to attack. But although this was the case 
between Nice and Genoa, its possession 
secured to the French Commander the 
great advantage of rapid lateral movement. 
He could concentrate easily and quickly 
upon any point along it, whereas the 
enemy’s lateral communications were so 
bad, that any concentration by them for 
either offence or defence would require 
much time. No well-made road united 
their right with their left, and the cart- 
tracks and paths which existed were bad 
and difficult, many of them leading 
across great spurs which ran north from 
the summits of the mountains. Between 
these spurs lay rough, deep valleys; so 
that, even after many a fatiguing march 
of some twenty miles up and downhill 
across them, an army would not have 
made more than about half that distance 
as the crow would fly in the wished-for 
direction. ‘The Corniche Road_ was, 
however, essential to the very existence 
of the French Army, and it must at 
all costs be rendered absolutely secure 
before other operations were attempted. 
This object could be most easily effected 
by the immediate attack and overthrow 
of the Sardinian Army, a fact which obliged 
Bonaparte, whether he would or not, to 
open the campaign by driving that army 
back upon its base at Turin, and by de- 
feating it so thoroughly, that King Victor 
Amadeus would be compelled to sue for 
a separate peace. 

The original plan of campaign, dated 
31-1-1796, presumably made by Carnot, 
was to invade Northern Italy with an 
Army of 60,000 men, 40,000 of whom 
on the East were to move from Genoa to 
Gavi by the Bochetta Pass, and so on to 
Novi and Alessandria, whilst 20,o00 men 
kept the Sardinians in check to the west- 
ward. 

Much has been written as to whose was 
the plan which Bonaparte adopted for 
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the campaign of 1796. Carnot, without 
doubt, did design a plan very much on 
the lines of that previously submitted by 
Bonaparte, and which the latter had 
largely copied-—as already stated—from 
that of de Maillebois. When leaving 
Paris, however, Bonaparte received from 
the Directory further and more detailed 
instructions as to the exact operations he 
should undertake, and the order in which 
they should be carried out. Without 
attempting to analyse, or to compare these 
official instructions with the plan which 
Bonaparte followed, it is sufficient to call 
attention to one point only. His orders 
were to open the campaign by the attack 
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necessity of making his line of com- 
munication with France absolutely secure 
in the first instance made him feel that 
he must begin the campaign with opera- 
tions against the Sardinian Army. All 
his plans were now made with that object 
in view. ‘The first problem he had to 
deal with, was, how could he, whilst 
engaged in operations for dealing with 
the Sardinian Army, so effectually occupy 
General Beaulieu’s attention elsewhere 
that he should not realise where the blow 
was about to be struck, nor, when he 
did so, be in a position to help his ally? 
In fact, how could Bonaparte best give 
him enough to do in looking after the 

















Combat de Dégo: Italian Campaign, 1796. 


and practical destruction of the Austrian 
Army, before he dealt with that of Sardinia 
at all. ‘The danger of such a proceeding 
is so evident, that in an article of this 
nature it would be inexpedient to dwell 
upon it. Suffice it to say, that Bonaparte 
knew the game he was playing-at too well 
to be led astray by any such silly orders. 
He fully realised, however, that he could 
not with the forces at his disposal guard 
all the passes through the mountains and 
at the same time also have an army 
strong enough to take the field against his 
two opponents when united. His great 


object was therefore to fight each of them 
separately, so as to crush one before the 
other could arrive to save it. 


But the 





safety of the Austrian Army? ‘The surest 
way to effect this, was to make Beaulieu 
so uneasy about his own special line of 
communications with the Mincio, that he 
might be induced to concentrate on his 
own extreme left—that is, as far away as 
possible from the left of the Sardinian 
Army. 

In all his great campaigns prior to that 
of Waterloo, Bonaparte proved himself a 
great adept in what I may describe as 
“the tricks of war”; and here, in his 
first independent command, he gave an 
example of his skill in’ that respect. 
With the above-mentioned object in view, 
he addressed a letter to the Republic of 
Genoa demanding, first, permission to 
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move through their territory, and secondly, 
the immediate cession of the fortified 
little town of Gavi. Owing to its high 
and rocky position in the Bochetta Pass, 
it isa place of considerable strength. It 
is some twenty-two miles north of Genoa, 
on the main road through that Pass to 
Novi and ‘Tortona. 

As Bonaparte had anticipated, the 
Senate at once forwarded his letter to 
Beaulieu, upon whom it had the desired 
effect. ‘The French Commander was well 
aware of how sensitive every general in 
the field invariably is of any threatened 
attack upon his communications, and he 
found Beaulieu was no exception to the 
rule, for he fell into the trap thus set for 
him. From the nature of Bonaparte’s 
demands, the Austrian general at once 
jumped to the conclusion, that his young 
adversary meant to attack his extreme left 
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by the Bochetta Pass in order to cut him 
off from his base on the Mincio. 

Bonaparte having thus succeeded in 
making Beaulieu believe that his left 
flank was about to be attacked, proceeded 
to carry out the plan of campaign he 
had determined upon. It was to operate 
by the Savona-Cadebona-Aqui road, which 
separated the two Allied Armies, and 
pushing in his army wedge-like between 
them, to fight and defeat each separately, 
one after the other, beginning with that 
of Sardinia. ‘The subject had been long 
pondered in his brain, and he had, like a 
good chess-player, so mastered the many 
plans that were open to his opponent, 
that he might well have said, as he did 
upon another occasion, “If I am always 
ready to meet every contingency, it is 
because I have foreseen everything that 
can happen.” 
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Entry of the French into Milan, May 15th, 1796. 


( To be continued. ) 








FROST. 


BY ERNEST RHYS. 
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REAMING of colder lawns than these, 


The drowsy white-furred creature ’s come,-— 


Watching his breath unfurl, and freeze 
Along the thorn, or with his thumb 


Flicking the wan leaf from the trees. 


Now he is kneeling on the grass, 
To try how brittle every blade 

Is grown, that feels his fingers pass ; 
Now by the clear-pool’d water stayed, 

He turns its trembling into glass. 

Soon, looking round him moodily, 
He finds a gap into the wood, 

And snaps a branch from the alder-tree : 
But when the warm oaks cross his mood, 


He seeks for colder company. 


A trailing hand he draws around 
St. David’s rood, and enters there ; 
And stoops, amazed, above each mound,— 
Listening, considering what they were, 
More cold than he, who sleep so sound. 


Now, as the cockerow from the farm 
Comes light and thin, he turns again 
To gaze in where the young ones warm 
Lie wrapt in bed; and on their pane 
He paints their dream, he breathes the charm. 


3efore they see him, he is gone; 

That was the utmost of his mirth ; 
He cannot bear to see the Sun 

Sit on the hill. Now, Air and Earth, 
Receive him quick! His time is run. 
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PRESIDENT 


WO bullies of the border town at 
which our train had stopped 
brought up the bandmaster. ‘lhe 

crowd had finished cheering, the band had 
finished wrangling with “Hail to the 
Chief,” “My Country, ’tis of ‘Thee,” and 
“The Star-spangled Banner,” President 
Roosevelt had finished speaking and 
was shaking hands with ‘Americans of 
all nationalities,” as they surged around 
the back of his car. “ Do you know this 
man, Mr. President?” asked the men 
who were supporting the bandmaster 
in the gaudy uniform, which had had a 
bath especially for this occasion ‘he’s 
been boastin’ about knowin’ you ever since 
he struck this here town: now he’s got 
to prove it.” 

The crowd had opened a way to let 
the political bosses—as they were the 
representative men of the town—get to 
the President. ‘The President screwed his 
head to one side to get the sun out of 
his glasses, and shaded his eyes. “ Bill 


Sewall!” he cried, throwing his hand down 
to the man, and gripping the bandmaster’s 
with an honest delight he seldom shows 
his guests at the state balls diplomacy 
demands. 
minute. 


He held the man’s hand for a 
The man caught the President’s 
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BY FREDERICK MOORE. 


MAN OF DUTY. 


eye, and dropped his head like a bashful 
schoolgirl. ‘‘ What is the matter with 
you?” asked the President: “afraid of 
me? Why, I am just the same fellow 
I was out on the ranch.” 

Most of the people of the little town 
where our train had halted to change 
engines were too far back in the crowd 
to hear the bandmaster’s reply, but the 
newspaper men and the secret service men 
who travel on the ‘ Presidential Special ” 
are always either on the platform with 
the President or just below him on the 
track ; so we caught what the man had 
to say. Evidently he had been concoct- 
ing and rehearsing the speech he would 
make, ever since the news had come that 
the President’s train would pass throngh 
his village. “I took your advice,” he 
stammered : “I got married, I’ve got six 
children, ’'ve——” He got no further. 
All within hearing burst into laughter. 

The President recovered first, partly 
in consideration for his old cowboy. 


‘*Good,” said Roosevelt; “‘I have the 
same.” 

This is typical of the American Presi- 
dent as he tours the country campaign- 
ing for his ideals, and the lessons he 
the 


taught his men on the ranch in 

















eighties are typical of his advice to the 
people to-day. “The wilfully idle man, 
like the wilfully barren woman, has no 
place in a sane, healthy, and vigorous 
community,” is a sentence from a recent 
speech. ‘The active President does not 
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of government when he entered politics 
on leaving college. He was permitted to 
expound it, for all politicians do that— 
expound honesty; but his scrupulous 
practice of it lost several elections for 
him in his early career. ‘To-day he is 

















A back view. 


want America or the American, as the 
country grows stronger and the land 
more populous, to drop, as old countries 
or their inhabitants do, into seeking the 
easiest road from the cradle to the grave ; 
he wants them to follow the one that will 
most benefit the world. 

Theodore Roosevelt preached honesty 


preaching more than honesty, he is 
preaching morals from the pulpit on 
which all eyes are fixed. We _ listen 
to moral doctrines from a man who has 
accomplished something material. 

The superstitious say that Theodore 
Roosevelt bears a charmed life, and 
the Christian that his life was and is 





























PRESIDENT 


predestined by Divine Providence for 
the good of the nation. He emerged 
unscathed from the lawless West in 
the days of the desperadoes ; he passed 
between the Spanish bullets up San Juan 
Hill; there was no leader to save the 
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of which seals a statesman’s fate, the man 
who could not be influenced was Chief 
Executive of the nation in less than a year. 

In his youth Theodore Roosevelt laid 
his plans for the presidency of the 
United States, and studied for the post 





























An outdoor speech. 


Republicans from defeat in New York 
State in 1898, and the hero fresh from 
the war was forced upon them ; and when 
his honest administration restored the 
prestige of the party and the unruly 
governor was pigeon-holed into the in- 
active office of vice-president, the obscurity 





as others might devote themselves to 
law or medicine or art. In attaining the 
office he broke an iron rule—he served 
God and mammon. Mammon has many 
substitutes—fame, love, power, a thousand 
things. His was ambition. 

Roosevelt was a puzzle to me when I 
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first knew him, in the Spanish war. I 
thought he was only another demagogue, 
playing honesty, but a better actor than 
most politicians: Though I was glad to 
get the news he made and gave, as were 
all the correspondents with the American 
army, I did not think well of him for 
being so anxious to let his right hand 
know what his left hand was doing. I 
have found out since that he acts under 
another ‘text—‘“‘ Let your: light so shine 
before men that they may see your good 
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‘Theodore Roosevelt is working to make 
Uncle Sam a model man—fashioned after 
himself. ‘The genial old gentleman has 
been satisfied too long to leave undone 
those things which he ought not to do, to 
be good himself and let every one else be 
bad if they will. Roosevelt wants the lean 
fellow in the flashy suit of stars and stripes 
to go out into the lawless country of inter- 
national: affairs, where the strong man 
with the strong nerve rules, and to stand 
for the right, as he went into wild Dakota 

















Speaking on the cars. 


works.” Many men have physical courage, 
some moral, but Roosevelt goes further : 
he has the courage to stand as a model 
for other men. In following his ambition 
he found the greatest good he could 
do in demonstrating that any political 
position’ can be held by an honest man. 

He reached the height of his ambition 
far sooner than even he expected, with 
half a strong life left. To-day no one 
doubts that Roosevelt’s ambition and his 
duty are inseparable; his ambition ¢s 
his duty as he sees it. 


and stood for justice and the law in 
pioneer days. 

This man Sewall, the bandmaster, was 
with Roosevelt when he took three horse- 
thieves three hundred and twenty miles 
from his ranch to the nearest jail. It was 
the custom in the lawless country to hang 
horse-thieves to the nearest tree, and for 
his fortnight’s jaunt through ice and snow 
Roosevelt was much ridiculed in the ‘‘ Bad 
Lands ” and dubbed a milk-and-water man, 
instead of being applauded for his rever- 
ence of the law. The Marquis de Mores, 














PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT : 


a Frenchman who did much boasting of 
his prowess as a duellist in the land of 
his birth, on one occasion instructed his 
cowboys not to dispute the ownership of 
cattle with the ‘‘tenderfoot’s” men, but 
to take the law into their own hands. A 
pitched battle was the result of their driving 
cattle off the plains without letting Roose- 
velt’s men see the brands. De Mores’ 
men were worsted. 

“ By !” exclaimed the Frenchman 
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way.” De Mores did not think the cur- 
tailed ride was worth saddling a horse for. 

Roosevelt did not go out into the cow 
country unprepared. He could use a gun 
as well as the average ‘‘bad man,” and 
kept his muscles well in trim. The dis- 
arming and trouncing of a desperado who 
“pulled” a pistol on him because he 
refused to drink with his badness won for 
him everlasting respect. 

Now, Uncle Sam is not in condition to 

















Speaking on 


when the fugitives galloped in to the cover 
of their camp, “if you can’t whip those 
men I can whip their boss !” 

The remark, with the news that De Mores 
would ride over shortly to make good his 
threat, swept over the plains like a prairie 
fire. Roosevelt sent a rider post haste 
to ask De Mores not to put himself to 
the trouble of such a long journey. “If 
you'll let him know,” said the cowboy who 
took the message, ‘‘ when you’re goin’ to 
start, the boss’ll be glad to meet you half 


the cars. 


do like deeds with correspondingly big 
men. He succeeded very well in his last 
encounter, but he strained his muscles in 
getting into fighting condition on such 
short notice, though he had only a little one 
to deal with. There is not much glory in 
regulating little fellows—though it must 
be done sometimes-—and to regulate big 
ones you have got to be stronger than 
they. Nor is it honest to demand of 
little fellows what you would not of big 
ones. Uncle Sam has the size and the 
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latent power, and President Roosevelt is 
appealing to him to strengthen his arms, 
especially his naval arm, to be able to 
cope, if needs be, even with John Bull. 


“With the Great Powers we desire 
peace and friendship,” said the President 
in a recent speech, “but we will be a 
potent factor for peace in proportion as 
it is made evident that our attitude is not 
due to inability to defend ourselves but 
to a genuine repugnance to wrong-doing. 
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that have expanded and played their parts 
as world-powers, have in the end passed 
away. So they have, and so have all 
others. ‘The weak and _ stationary have 
vanished as surely as, and more rapidly 
than, those whose citizens felt within them 
the life that impels generous souls to 
great and noble effort. ‘This is another 
way of stating the universal law of death, 
which is itself part of the universal law 
of life. ‘The man who works, the man 























Reviewing a naval parade. 


“Our country, as it strides forward with 
ever-increasing rapidity to the foremost 
place among the world-powers, must 
necessarily find more and more that it 
has world-duties also. There are ex- 
cellent people who believe that we can 
shirk these duties and yet retain our self- 
respect; but these good people are in 
error. Other good people seek to deter 
us from treading the path of hard but 
lofty duty by bidding us remember that 
all nations that have achieved greatness, 


who does great deeds, in the end dies as 
surely as the veriest idler who cumbers 
the earth’s surface ; but he leaves behind 
him the great fact that he has done his 
work well. While the nation that has 
dared to be great, that has had the will 
and power to change the destiny of ages, 
in the end must die, yet no less surely 
the nation that has played the part of the 
weakling must also die; and whereas 
the nation that has done nothing leaves 
nothing behind it, the nation that has 














PRESIDENT 


done a great work really continues, though 
in changed form, for evermore. ‘lhe 
Roman has passed away exactly as all 
nations of antiquity which did not expand 
when he expanded; but their very 
memory has passed away.” 

Of course this last was on the subject 
of our duty towards the Philippines. | 
do not think you would call President 
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as one,—not one law for man and another 
for country. He never speaks of the 
United States, it is always We ; and before 
he has finished each individual hearer 
feels his responsibility for the Jews’ 
condition in Roumania, his duty to the 
Filipinos and every persecuted misguided 
and needy people in the world. 

While the President feels that he is the 

















On the ranche. 


Roosevelt an eloquent orator. His voice 
is high-pitched and has not much range, 
his gestures are not the soft, trained 
elocutionist’s. | Roosevelt speaks in a 
way that the people are not accustomed 
to from men in politics. He never 
indulges in platitudes. His talks are so 
honest and so earnest that frills and 
furbelows would make them ridiculous. 
He talks morals of men and communities 


property of all the people, each man as a 
man as much as any other, and acts 
accordingly, he is not democratic in the 
sense of the American word as laid down 
in the Declaration of Independence. He 
is the first president who has dared to say 
that, contrary to the inspired document, 
all men are zot born free and equal. He 
does not think that the vile and ignorant 
horde that swarms to the country from 
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At his home in Oyster Bay. 


overcrowded Europe should have a right, 
as in New York City, to select the govern- 
ment ; though he would appoint a son of 
these people, if he was the man for the 
place, to the highest office in the gift of 
the Government. In other words, ‘‘ rom 
every man according to his ability, to 
every man according to his needs,” is 
Theodore Roosevelt’s motto. 

He has as much common sense in his 
religion. Among the great collection of 
letters that get to the White House from 
cranks and critics, and which he some- 
times asks to see, there was one which, 
not long ago, the President selected to 
answer, This letter was from an old 


woman, and accused him of being a 
breaker of the Sabbath. ‘I am directed 
by the President to say,” wrote one of 
his secretaries, ‘‘ that he goes to church 
in the morning and takes his wife and 
children into the country on Sunday 
afternoon. ‘lo which of these occupations 
do you object?” ‘The old lady objected 
to the working of his horses. 

Now, the President has six horses—a 
pair, a single-harness horse that _ his 
daughter drives, a saddle horse for himself 


and one for his wife, and a_ pony. 
Though the President rides every 


afternoon from four o’clock until six, 
rain or shine, the other horses have 
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Addressing an indoor meeting in the South. 


most of the time to be exercised by the 3ut none of the Presidential household 
groom. He reasons that he is doing them’ ever go to church in a carriage. ‘The 
a good turn and giving his stablemen a_ President and Mrs. Roosevelt do not 
rest by working his harness horses himself worship at the same church. He himself, 
on Sundays. attends a little Dutch Reformed church in 

















President and Mrs. Roosevelt greeting guests aboard their yacht. 
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Aboard his yacht. 


an alley off Fifteenth Street, while she is a 
member of what is known in Washington 
as “the English church.” His is a very 
democratic house of God, where the sturdy 
middle class of people worship. ‘The 


In an old Indian fort in the woods. 


“ flock” is small, and it is the only church 
in the capital of the creed in which the 
President was brought up. Up to the 
time Theodore Roosevelt attended --first 
when Vice-President—I do not believe a 
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Reviewing a military parade. 










































PRESIDENT 


“ turn-out” had ever stood before the door. 
Now “ swagger” strangers in the city drive 
there early and crowd the place. 

Not by policy—he has none of that 
but because of his honesty and the manly 
courage he displays in doing the right as 
he sees it, ‘Theodore Roosevelt has the 
hearts of the American people. For the 
same reasons he has not his party well 
in hand. Upon entering office he placed 
under the civil service thousands of 
positions which still remained the prey 
of politicians, and were used as rewards 
to ‘henchmen ” for securing votes. In- 
stead of giving men of political influence 
the positions at his disposal, he selects 
the best men he can find. 

President Roosevelt was not elected to 
the office he holds, and he is naturally 
anxious for the approval of the people 
at the ballot-box. But prior to going 
before the people he has to gain the 
sanction of the leaders of his party, 
which will be harder than winning the 
popular vote. ‘lo get the nomination, 
however, he would not do one _ thing 
that he did not think was right. His 
vehement condemnation of members of 
his party and their schemes which he did 
not think were absolutely “‘ straight ” have 
made for him many powerful enemies. 
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On the other hand, several of the wisest 
heads among the Republicans, who thought 
him an uncontrollable, erratic schoolboy 
who would get the country into trouble, 
have been won over by his manly policy. 
The Democratic Party is without a great 
man, while the Republican Party is not 
popular with the masses. The present 
Republican Congress is not due to Re- 
publican strength, but to Democratic 


weakness and Roosevelt’s personality. If 


Roosevelt, who is by far the most popular 
man in America, is not nominated by the 
Republicans, the party will be in danger 
of losing the next election. 

Roosevelt is touring continually, and 
talking. In public opinion lies his 
strength to work out for Uncle Sam, as 
he puts it, a great national career. 
Theodore Roosevelt is just forty-five. 
Unless some untimely end overtakes him 
he will serve the two terms allowed 
American presidents. He may not be 
returned in 1904, though all indications 
are that he will ; but he will have a long 
life left in which to do what Grover 
Cleveland did. It may take a temporary 
loss of him for the nation to realise what 
he is. Uncle Sam's character, I venture 
to say, will be changed considerably by 
this man of lofty duty. 

















The White House. 

















HE opened the window, at which no 
light shone. All the windows were 
darkly shuttered. The night was 

still: only a faint breath moved among 
the restless aspen leaves. ‘The ivy round 
the window whispered hoarsely as_ the 
casement, swung back too swiftly, rested 
against it. She had a large sheet in 
her hands. Without hurry and without 
delayings she knotted one corner of it to 
the iron staple of the window. She tied 
the knot firmly, and further secured it 
with string. She let the white bulk of 
the sheet fall between the ivy and the 
night, then she climbed on to the window- 
ledg2 and crouched there on her knees. 
There was a heart-sick pause before she 
grasped the long twist of the sheet as 
it hung; let her knees slip from the 
supporting stone, and swung suddenly by 
her hands. Her elbows and wrists were 
grazed against the rough edge of the 
window-ledge, the sheet twisted at her 
weight and jarred her shoulders heavily 
against the house wall. Her arms seemed 
to be tearing themselves from their 
sockets. Sut she clenched her teeth, 
felt with her feet for the twisted ivy stems 
on the side of the house —found foothold, 
and the moment of almost unbearable 
agony was over. She went down, helped 
by feet and hands and by ivy and sheet, 
almost exactly as she had planned to do. 
She had not known it would hurt so much 
—that was all. Her feet felt the soft 
mould of the border; a stout geranium 
snapped under her tread. She crept 
round the house, in the house’s shadow, 
found the gardener’s ladder—and so on 
to the high brick wall. From this she 
dropped, deftly enough, into the suburban 
lane—dropped, too, into the arms of a man 
who was waiting there. She hid her face 
in his neck, trembling, and said: ‘‘Oh, 
Harry—I wish I hadn't!” Then she 
began to cry helplessly. 
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The man, receiving her embrace with 
what seemed, in the circumstances, a 
singularly moderated enthusiasm, led 
her, with one arm still lightly about her 
shoulders, down the lane. At the corner 
he stood still, and said in a low voice, 
“ Hush !—stop crying at once! I’ve 
something to say to you.” 

She tore herself from his arm, and 
gasped. 

“It’s not Harry!” she said: ‘‘ oh, how 
dare you?” She had been brave till 
she had dropped into his arms. ‘Then 
the need for bravery had seemed over. 
Now her tears were dried swiftly and 
suddenly, by the blaze of anger and 
courage in her eyes. 

** Don’t be unreasonable,” he said, and 
even at that moment of disappointment 
and rage his voice pleased her. “I had 
to get you away somehow. I couldn't 
risk an explanation right under your 
aunt’s windows. MHarry’s sprained his 
knee—cricket. He couldn’t come.” 

A sharp resentment. stirred in_ her 
against the lover who could play cricket 
on the very day of an elopement. ‘“ //e 
told you to come? Oh, how could he 
betray me!” 

“My dear girl, what was he to do? 
He couldn't leave you to wait out here 
alone—perhaps for hours.” 

“JT shouldn’t have waited long,” she 
said sharply. ‘ You came to tell me: now 
you've told me, you’d better go.” 

“ Look here,” he said, with gentle calm, 
**T do wish you'd try not to be quite so 
silly. I’m Harry’s doctor—and a middle- 
aged man. Let me help you. ‘There 
must be some better way out of your 
troubles than a midnight flight and a 
despairingly defiant note on the pin- 
cushion.” 

“T didn’t,” she said: ‘‘I put it on the 
mantelpiece. Please go. I decline to 


discuss anything with you.” 
Copyright 1903 by E. Nesbit. 
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“Ah, don’t!” he said. “I knew you 
must be a very romantic person, or you 
wouldn’t be here ; and I knew you must 
be rather si well, rather young, or you 





8 
wouldn’t have fallen in love with Harry. 
But I did not think, after the brave and 
practical manner in which you kept your 
appointment, I did of think that you'd 
try to behave like the heroine of a Family 
Novelette. Come, sit down on this heap 
of stones; there’s nobody about. There’s 
a light in your house now-—-you can’t go 
back yet. Here, let me put my inverness 
round you. Keep it up round your chin, 
and then if any one sees you they won't 
know who you are. I can’t leave you 


alone here. You know what a lot of 


robberies there have been in the neigh- 
bourhood lately; there may be rough 
characters about. Come now, let’s think 
what’s to be done. You know you can’t 
get back unless I help you.” 

“T don't want you to help me; and 
I won't go back,” she said. But she sat 
down and pulled the cloak up round her 
face. 

‘* Now,” he said, “fas I understand the 
case, it’s this. You live rather a dull 
life, with two tyrannical aunts—and the 
passion for romance.” 

“They’re not tyrannical—only one’s 
always ill and the other’s always nursing 
her. She makes her get up and read to 
her in the night. ‘That’s her light you 
saw.” 

“Well, I pass the aunts. Anyhow you 
met Harry—somehow.” 

“Tt was at the Choral Society. And 
then they stopped my going—because he 
walked home with me one wet night.” 

**And you have never seen each other 
since 2?” 

* Of course we have.” 

“And communicated by some means 
more romantic than the post?” 

“Tt wasn’t romantic. It was tennis 
balls.” 

“Tennis balls ?” 

“You cut a slit and squeeze it and put 

a note in, and it shuts up and no one 
notices it. It wasn’t romantic at all. 
And I don’t know why I should tell you 
anything about it.” 
_ “And then I suppose there were glances 
in church and stolen meetings in the 
passionate hush of the  rose-scented 
garden ?” 

“There’s nothing in the garden but 
geraniums,” she said; “and we always 


talked over the wall—he used to stand on 
their chicken-house, and I used to turn 
the dog-kennel up on end and stand on 
that. You have no right to know any- 
thing about it, but it was not in the least 
romantic.” 

“‘ No, that sees itself: may I ask whether 
it was you or he who _ proposed this 
elopement.” 

“Oh, how dare you!” she said, jumping 
up; “you have no right to insult me like 
this.” 

He caught her wrist. “Sit down, you 
little firebrand,” he said. “ I gather that 
he proposed it. You at any rate con- 
sented—no doubt after the regulation 
amount of proper scruples. It’s all very 
charming and idyllic and What are 
you crying for? Your lost hopes of a 
happy life with a boy you know nothing 
of—a boy you’ve hardly seen—a_ boy 
you've never talked to about anything but 
love’s young dream ?” 

“Tm not crying,” she said passionately, 
turning her streaming eyes on him ; ‘‘ you 
know I’m not,—or if I am, it’s only with 
rage. You may be a doctor, though I 
don’t believe you are. But you're not a 
gentleman.: Not anything like one!” 

“T suppose not,’ he said. “A gentle- 
man would not make conditions. I’m 
going to make one. You can’t go to 
Harry, because his mother would be 
seriously annoyed if you did; and so, 
believe me, would he—though you don’t 
think it. You can get up and leave me, 
and go ‘away into the night,’ like a 
heroine of fiction ; but you can’t keep on 
going away into the night for ever and 
ever. You must have food and clothes 
and lodging. And the sun rises every 
day. You must just quietly and dully go 
home again. And you can’t do it without 
me. And I'll help you if you'll promise 
not to see Harry, or write to him, for a 
year,” 

“He'll see me; he'll write to me,” she 
said, proudly. 

“JT think not. I exacted the promise 
from Aim as a condition of my coming to 
meet you.” 

* And he promised ?” 

* Evidently.” 

There was a long silence. She broke 
it with a voice of concentrated fury 

“Tf he doesn’t mind, Z don't,” she said. 
“T’ll promise. Now let me go back. I 
wish you hadn’t come—I wish I was dead.” 

“Come,” he said, “don’t be so angry 
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with me. I’ve done what I could for 
you both.” 

“On conditions ! 

*“You must see that they are good, for 
you wouldn’t have accepted them so soon. 
I thought it would have taken me at least 
an hour to get you to consent. But no 
ten minutes of earnest reflection are 
enough to settle the luckless Harry’s little 
hash. You're quite right—he doesn’t 
deserve more! I am pleased with myself, 
I own. I must have a very convincing 
manner.” 

“Qh,” she cried passionately, “I dare- 
say you think you’ve been very clever. 
But I wish you knew what I think of you. 
And Id tell you for tuppence.” 

“T’m a poor man, gentle lady—won’t 
you tell me for love?” His voice was 
soft and pleading, beneath the laugh that 
stung her. 

“Yes, I we? tell you—for nothing,” 
she cried: ‘‘ you’re a brute, and a hateful, 
interfering, disagreeable, impertinent old 
thing, and I only hope you'll have some 
one be as horrid to you as you've been to 
me, that’s all!” 

“I think I’ve had that already—quite 
as horrid,” he said grimly. ‘This is not 
the moment for compliments,—but you 
have great powers. You are brave, and I 
never met any one who could be more 
‘horrid,’ as you call it, in smaller compass, 
all with one little tiny adjective. My 
felicitations! You ave clever. Come, 
don’t be angry any more: I had to do it 
—you'll understand some day.” 

“You wouldn’t like it yourself,” she 
said, softening to something in his voice. 

“ T shouldn’t have liked it at your age,” 
he said. “ Sixteen—fifteen —what is it ?” 

“T’m nineteen next birthday,” she said, 
with dignity. 

“And the date ?” 

“ The fifteenth of June. I don’t know 
what you mean by asking me.” 

“And to-day’s the first of July,” he 
said, and sighed. “ Well, well! if your 
Highness will allow me, I'll go and see 
whether your aunt’s light is out, and, if it 
is, we'll attempt the re-entrance.” 

He went. She shivered, waiting, for 
what felt like hours. And the resentment 
against her aunts grew faint in the light 
of her resentment against her lover’s 
messenger ; and this in its turn was out- 
shone by her anger against her lover. 
He had played cricket—he had _ risked 
his life—on the very day whose evening 
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should have crowned that life by giving 
her to his arms. She set her teeth; 
then yawned and shivered again. It was 
an English July, and very cold ; and the 
slow minutes crept past. What a fool she 
had heen! Why had she not made a 
fight for her liberty—-for her right to see 
Harry if she chose to see him? The 
aunts would never have stood up against 
a well-planned, determined, disagreeable 
resistance. In the light of this doctor’s 
talk the whole thing did seem cowardly, 
romantic, and, worst of all, insufferably 
young. Well, to-morrow — everything 
should change-—she would fight for her 
love—not merely run away to him. But 
the promise? Well, Harry was Harry, 
and a promise was only a promise! 

There were footsteps in the lane. The 
man was coming back to her. She rose, 

“It’s all right,” he said. ‘‘ Come.” 

In silence they walked down the lane. 
Suddenly he stopped.“ You'll thank me 
some day,” he said. ‘‘ Why should you 
throw yourself away on Harry? You're 
worth fifty of him. And I only wish I 
had time to explain this to you thoroughly, 
but I haven’t !’ 

She too had stopped. Now she 

stamped her foot. ‘ Look here,” she 
said, “I’m not going to promise anything 
at all. You needn't help me if you don’t 
want to—but I take back that promise. 
Go ! do what you like! I mean to stick 
to Harry, and I'll write and tell him so 
to-morrow. So there!’ 
He clapped his hands very softly. 
Bravo!” he said: “ that’s the right spirit. 
Plucky child !~—-any other girl would have 
broken the promise without a word to me. 
Harry’s luckier even than I thought. I'll 
help you, littke champion. Come on !” 

He helped her over the wall, carried 
the ladder to her window and steadied it 
while she mounted it. When she had 
climbed over the window-ledge she 
turned and leaned out of the window, to 
see him slowly mounting the ladder. He 
threw his head back with a quick gesture 
that meant, “I have something more to 
say: lean out !” 

She leaned out. 
level with hers. 

‘You've slept soundly all night : don’t 
forget that—it’s important,” he whispered ; 
‘and you needn’t tell Harry—one-sided 
things are so trivial—but I can’t help it. 
J have the passion for romance too !” 
With that he caught her neck in the 
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His face was on a 














THE 


curve of his arm and kissed her lightly 
but fervently. 

“Good-bye!” he said. “Thank you so 
much for a very pleasant evening!” He 
dropped from the ladder, and was gone. 
She drew her curtain with angry sudden- 
ness. Then she lighted candles and 
looked at herself in the looking-glass. 
She thought she had never looked so 
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sweetheart: “the ladder proves that. 
Slept sound all night, did you? Well, 
that was a mercy! ‘They might have 
murdered you in your bed if you'd 
happened to be awake. You ought to be 
humbly thankful when you think of what 
might have happened.” 

The girl did not think very much of 
what might have happened. What sad 


“The postal packet came at breakfast time, and it contained the ruby necklace, several good rings, 
and a diamond brooch.” 


pretty. And she was right. Then she 
went to bed, and slept like a tired baby. 


* * * * 


Next morning the suburb was electri- 
fied by the discovery, made by the nursing 
aunt, that all the silver and jewels and 
valuables from the safe at the top of the 
stairs had vanished. 

“The villains must have come through 
your room, child,” she said to Harry’s 





happened gave her quite food enough for 
reflection—-especially when to her side 
of the night’s adventures was added the 
tale of Harry’s. 

He had not played cricket, he had not 
hurt his knee; he had merely confided 
in his father’s valet, and had given that 
unprincipled villain a five-pound note to 
be at the cross roads, in the orthodox 
style, with a cab, for the flight—a_post- 
chaise being, alas, out of date. Instead of 
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doing this the valet, with a confederate, 
had gagged and bound young Harry and 
set him in a convenient corner against 
the local waterworks to await events. 


“T never would have believed it of 
him,” added Harry, in an agitated india- 
rubber-ball note: “he always seemed 
such a_ superior person—you’d have 
thought he was a gentleman if you’d met 
him in any other position.” 

““T should. I did,” she said to herself. 
“And oh, how frightfully clever! And 
the way he talked! And all the time 
he was only keeping me out of the way 
while they stole the silver and things! I 
wish he hadn’t taken the ruby necklace— 
it does suit me so. And what nerve! 
He actually talked about the robberies in 
the neighbourhood. He must have done 
them all. Oh, what a pity! But he was 
a dear. And how awfully wicked he was, 
too! But Ill never tell Harry !” 

She never has. 

Curiously enough, her burglar-valet-hero 
was never caught, though the police 
most intelligently traced his career, from 
his being sent down from Oxford to his 
last best burglary. 

She was married to Harry, with the 
complete consent of every one concerned, 
for Harry had money, and so had she, 
and there never had been the slightest 
need for an elopement, save in youth’s 
perennial passion for romance. It was 
one morning at breakfast that she received 
a registered postal packet. It had a good 
many queer postmarks on it, and the 
stamps were those of a South American 
republic. It was addressed to her under 
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her new name, which was as good as new 
still. It came at breakfast-time, and it 
contained the ruby necklice, several good 
rings and a diamond brooch. All had 
been taken from one safe of the aunts. 
Also there was an india-rubber ball, and 
in it a letter, 

“ Here is a birthday present for you,” 
it said: “try to forgive me. Some tempta- 
tions are absolutely irresistible. ‘That one 
was. And it was worth it—it rounded 
off the whole thing so perfectly. That 
last indiscretion of mine nearly ruined 
everything. ‘There was a policeman in 
the lane. I only escaped by the merest 
fluke. But even then it would have been 
worth it. At least, I should like you to 
believe that I think so.” 

“His last indiscretion,” said Harry, 
who saw the note but not the india-rubber 
ball: “that means stealing your aunt’s 
things, of course, unless it was dumping 


me down by the waterworks—but of 
course that wasn’t .the last one. But 
worth it! Why, he’d have had seven 


years if theyd caught him! Worth it! 
he ust have a passion for burglary.” 

She did not explain to Harry, because 
he would never have understood. But 
the burglar would have found it quite 
easy to understand anything. She was 
so shocked to find herself thinking this 
that she went over to Harry and kissed 
him with more affection even than usual. 

“Yes, dear,” he said, ‘I don’t wonder 
you're pleased to get something back out 
of all those things. I quite understand.” 

“Ves, dear,” said she. ‘I know: you 
always do!” 
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THE BIRTHPLACE AND SCOTTISH HOME OF 


BY ROBERT 


T was on July 25th, in that year of 
| revolutions, 1848, that Arthur James 
,alfour, now First Minister of the 
Empire, was born at Whittingehame 
House, Prestonkirk, East Lothian. Eight 
years later, his father’s death made him 
Balfour of Whittingehame, the third of 
the line. The first was his grandfather, 
James Balfour, at one time M.P. for 
Haddington. ‘This gentleman had been 
a contractor in India, where he made 
a large fortune; with part of it he 
purchased the Whittingehame estate, to 
which the Prime Minister’s father, James 
Maitland Balfour, succeeded in 1847. 

But the Balfours of Whittingehame 
come of an ancient house—of ‘‘a good 
stock,” as they say in Scotland. The 
successful contractor was the second 


son of the Balfour of Balbirnie of that 
day; these Balfours of Balbirnie can 
trace back their descent without a break 
to the fourteenth century, their family 





Distant view of Whittingehame House. 
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being the oldest, or one of the oldest, in 
the “kingdom” of Fife. Now, ’tis not a 
far cry from Fifeshire to East Lothian 
it is just to throw it across the Firth of 
Forth ; and from the keep of the old castle 
of the Douglases in Whittingehame it is 
possible with a powerful glass (and a still 
more powerful imagination) to see Bal- 
birnie. In any case, the migration of a 
cadet of the latter to the more southern 
county was easy enough. 

In the course of an address delivered 
by the Prime Minister, then Leader of 
the House and First Lord of the ‘Treasury, 
at Glasgow, in 1896, he observed that he 
was ‘proud to be a Scotsman.” An 
earlier and a less malleable generation, 
listening to this profession from the lips 
of a man speaking with the accent of 
Eton and Cambridge, might have had its 
“doots” of its sincerity, and might even 
have suspected that it was brought forth 
for special consumption, so to speak, on 
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to do with the story of 
Maitland of Lethington, 
with what Robert Louis 
Stevenson, with inimitable 
phrasing, called  ‘‘the 
splendour and the crime, 
the velvet and bright iron 
of the past.” One of these 
is the keep of an ancient 
castle, the other is a far- 
spreading yew-tree, perhaps 
even older than the fortalice 


near which it stands. ‘The 
keep, a massive square 
tower with a_ parapeted 


roof, is all that remains of 
a once extensive and for- 
midable stronghold origin- 
ally, according to tradition, 
in the possession of the 
Earls of Dunbar and 
March. ‘The estate was 
acquired by the Douglases 


when James Douglas of 
Dalkeith married Agnes, 


sister of George, Earl of 
March, in 1372, and it is 
the boar-head crest of the 
Douglases that appears 
upon: the shield sculptured 
above the doorway by 
which access is gained to 
the keep. ‘The castle was 
held by the Douglases for 








The fireplace in Mr. Balfour's study. 


the premises. But now that all, or very 
nearly all, the Scots nobility and gentry 
are educated in England, what the Scots- 
man of former days would have termed 
with a sniff a marked English accent 
excites no comment. Mr. _ Balfour’s 
mother was an Englishwoman, but other- 
wise his ancestry is almost purely Scottish. 
Through his grandmother, the wife of the 
contractor, he is connected with one of 
the most famous of Scottish families—that 
of the Lauderdales. This lady was a 
daughter of the eighth Earl of Lauder- 
dale, and therefore of kin to that Mait- 
land of Lethington who was one of the 
commanding figures in Scottish history 
during the darkest and most stormy times 
of the sixteenth century. 

Two survivals from that turbulent period 
are to be seen in the “policies” (anglicé, 
grounds) of Whittingehame ; both are of 
unusual interest, as both have something 


nearly two hundred years, 
but in 1564 it passed 
away from them to the Earl 
of Morton, only, however, to be restored 
to them during the reign of James VI.; 
and with the castle went the domain. 
Eventually the estate passed into the 
possession of the Hays of Drummelzier, 
and it was from them that it was bought 
by Mr. Balfour’s grandfather more than 
eighty years ago. 

It was during the time when James 
Douglas, cousin of the famous Earl of 
Morton, was Lord of Whittingehame—that 
is, in the days when one of the most 
sombre and terrible scenes in the blood- 
stained romance of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, was being enacted—that Maitland 
of Lethington comes prominently forward 
in connection with the place. In the 
castle were four men : Morton, his cousin 
Archibald Douglas, and brother of the 
proprietor of Whittingehame, Maitland of 
Lethington, and that strange and sinister 
figure, James, Earl of Bothwell. And 
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their talk was of Darnley, the King’s 
husband, and their talk boded him no 
good. Maitland’s mind was doubtless 
the master-mind, which directed, sug- 
gested, schemed ; the other conspirators 
were his tools—Bothwell the readiest, 
most pliant, most reckless of them all. 
This discussion took place in the yard 
of Whittingehame ‘Tower, somewhere to- 
wards the end of January, 1567. In 
the yard there stood a great yew tree, 
and, so runs a fanciful story, the con- 
spirators met in a cavern of gloom formed 
around the trunk by the leaves and 
branches, which made a perpetual screen 
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indeed, it is large enough to accommodate 
quite comfortably a considerable company, 
but as there is only a small opening into it, 
through which one squeezes oneself with 
difficulty, it is not very likely that many 
people will ever gather there at one time. 
But what a retreat, what a hiding-place ! 
One is tempted to think there must be 
times in Mr. Balfour's life when he wishes 
that yew tree of his was as near West- 
minster ‘as it is far from it.” 

It is from the parapet of the old feudal 
tower of the Douglases that the best view 
of Whittingehame House, the estate and 
the surrounding country can be obtained. 

















Mr. Balfour's study, showing his golf clubs and pianola boxes. 


impervious to the light of day. Perhaps 
they remembered that walls have ears, 
and so selected this safe and secluded 
spot. Well, thus and thus runs the tale 
of the castle and of the yew tree; but 
it is not likely that the yew tree at that 
time was of sufficient size to admit of its 
having such a chamber as is demanded 
by the legend. That yew tree still exists, 
and is of gigantic size, and at present 
does possess such a chamber—a weird, 
black chamber, curtained and canopied 
by the overarching branches and_ the 
dense foliage of the tree. 

It may be added, in passing, that this 
yew-tree chamber is of no mean extent ; 





Seen from this coign of vantage the 
prospect is delightful, beautiful, enchant- 
ing; there is nothing severe, nothing 
savage, nothing on a very grand or terrific 
scale—“‘ here is no frowning majesty of 
nature.” For the most part, the land- 
scape, if one may so speak of it, comes 
down in a succession of lowering ridges 
from the Lammermuir Hills to the sea, 
with everywhere trees and cultivated fields 
and wide-spreading pastures. Whittinge- 
hame House itself stands on one of these 
ridges, the old keep on another ; between 
them is a lovely glen, through which there 
flows a sparkling trout-stream. Locally 
this rivulet is known as the Whittingehame 
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Water, nearer the sea it becomes the 
Biel Water. ‘The glen is as sweet and 
restful and murmurous a_ place as 
the brooding fancy of one who wished 
to live remote from the madding crowd 
ever pictured, so still is it, so sheltered, 
so withdrawn. From the tower you will 
scarcely see it, but on a windless day 
there will come up to you the tinkle, 
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sleeping in the pleasant valley of the 
‘Tyne, loved by the monks of old, lies 
Haddington, the county town, in whose 
Corn Exchange Mr. Balfour has delivered 
some of his most important speéches, 
At no great distance away from Whit- 
tingehame House the dark mass of 
‘Traprain, another solitary hill, rears itself 
against the sky. On the south and south- 

west there stretches the 














long, unbroken chain of the 
Lammermuirs, which divide 
fast Lothian from Berwick- 
shire—a range of rounded 
hills of no great height, 
without any marked natural 
features. About a couple 
of miles from Whittinge- 
hame is Blakeyheugh, a 
high precipitous headland, 
on the crest of which is to 
be seen an obelisk, erected 
by the Yeomanry Cavalry 


of the county to the 
memory of James Mait- 
land Balfour, the Prime 


Minister’s father. But the 
feature in the prospect 
which commands the most 


immediate interest is 
Whittingehame House 
itself. 


When Mr. James Balfour, 
the first Balfour — of 
Whittingehame, purchased 
the property there was no 
mansion - house—the — old 
tower of the Douglases not 
being exactly suitable as a 
residence, and he at once 
set about building the 
present Whittingehame 
House. It was erected 
in 1818 from designs 








A bit of Mr. Balfour's bedroom, with vortrait of his mother, 


Lady Blanche Balfour. 


tinkle of the stream as it goes under its 
bridges. It is a glen of dreams. 

3ut from the top of the tower, if your 
eye rove farther afield, you will catch 
glimpses of the Firth of Forth, the historic 
Bass Rock, and that queer solitary 
conical hill called North Berwick Law, at 
the foot of which is the prosperous, 
fashionable watering-place on whose golf- 
links Mr. Balfour has played many a 
game. On the edge of the horizon sea- 
ward may be discerned Dunbar ; inland, 


by Smirke, the architect 
of the Royal Exchange 
in London. ‘The edifice 
is of light grey sandstone, similar to 
that of which a great part of the new 
town of Edinburgh is constructed, and 
still retains its original purity of colour. 
But the house can hardly be described 
as beautiful or exceptionally interesting 
from an architectural point of view. It 
does convey, however, an_ effect of 
spaciousness combined with solidity. Its 
eastern front is Grecian in style; its 
western is not on classic ‘‘lines,” but 
is perhaps more pleasing than the other, 
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In 1871 Mr Balfour, a year or two 
after he attained his majority, began to 
mike considerable alterations in_ the 
building ; among other things, he added 
greatly to the attractiveness of the 
western side of Whittingehame House 

a side which up to that time is de- 
scribed as having a somewhat bald and 
naked appearance—by making a_ broad 
terrace in front of {t, access being obtained 
to it by a flight of steps from the drawing- 
room windows. <A second flight of steps 
led from this terrace to the park beyond. 
All these changes, of course, were com- 
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Whittingehame—a quiet, meditative place, 
encircled by high-growing beech trees. 
Here, in former days, stood the parish 
church, around it lay the churchyard: 
neither of the church nor of the church- 
yard does one stone or one trace remain. 
But on one side of the beech-enclosed 
space there is a simple monument which 
has cut upon it various — inscriptions, 
amongst them that which states the pillar 
was erected by Robert Hay of Linplum. 
A second inscription, the quaintness of 
which will not easily be surpassed, runs : 
“Sacred to the memory of the families 

















A bit of the drawing-room. 


pleted years ago, and their general effect 
is excellent. And if the mansion-house 
is not beautiful, still it stands in the 
midst of grounds which are particularly 
beautiful, and as extensive as beautiful; 
its gardens have long been famous in 
the county. 

Before taking a look into the interior 
of Whittingehame House, there is one 
part of the grounds to which a visit should 
be paid—a part which is hardly less 
interesting than the tower of the Douglases 
and the yew tree with “its thousand 
years of gloom.” It is in their immediate 
neighbourhood, a stone’s throw from the 
tower; it is the ancient burial ground of 


of Douglas and Seton of Whittingham 
(the former spelling of the name) and Hay 
of Drummelzier, over whose sepulchre 
this stone is placed. For keeping up the 
same in substantial repair, and suffering 
no plants to hide this dedication, a sum 
of money is secured, the interest of which, 
when not so required, shall be applied by 
the Minister (of the parish) under sanction 
of the Proprietor of Whittingham, to 
purchase fuel for such of the poor of the 
parish as he may judge fit.” In the 
same quiet spot is one other memorial— 
a low, plain cross of red granite, beneath 
which is buried Lady Blanche Balfour, 
Mr. Balfour’s mother and Lord Salisbury’s 
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sister ; in the same grave lies one of her 
sons, Francis Maitland Balfour. 

Years before Mr. Balfour’s time, a new 
parish church (the third) was built 
some distance from the site of the 
ancient edifice, and in the churchyard 
of the former have been placed the 
gravestones which aforetime were set up 
in the space under the beeches. One 
of the acts of Mr. Balfour’s early man- 
hood was to devote a considerable sum 
of money to the improvement of Whit- 
tingehame Church (Church of Scotland, 
of course), where he had ‘ worshipped ” 


from childhood. The church stands 
on the edge of the Whittingehame 
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is better to speak of the parish of 
Whittingehame. The parish schoolroom 
has seen Mr. Balfour appear several times 
as a lecturer; there he delivered his first 
lecture, at the age of twenty; and there, 
in 18815, he gave a lecture on the House 
of Commons, illustrated with diagrams. 
Amongst other distinguished people who 
have lectured in Whittingehame School 
was Mr. Balfour’s brother, Francis Mait- 
land Balfour, Professor of Animal 
Morphology at Cambridge, whose death, 
in 1882, while attempting the ascent of 
the Aiguille de Penteret, robbed science 
of one of its most eminent men. 

To come to the interior of Whittinge- 

















Whittingehame House. 


grounds; it is a plain, unpretending 
structure, with a square, four-pinnacled 
tower, of dark red stone, as are most 
of the other buildings of the neigh- 
bourhood, the stone being got from the 
red sandstone quarries of the district. 
All this locality, it may be noticed at 
this point, shows in the rich colouring of 
its soil indications of the ‘‘Old Red Sand- 
stone” formation. Close to the church is 
the manse of the minister—at present the 
Rev. James Robertson, ).D., who has 
been Minister of Whittingehame since 
1865. Some years ago he published 
an excellent memoir of the mother of 
the Premier. ‘There can hardly be said 


to be a village of Whittingehame ; it 





hame House. There is no great hall, 
with the usual decorations of armour and 
weapons and trophies of the chase ; but 
there is, running the length of the building, 
a fine long high-ceiled corridor, with 
pillared archways at intervals, the general 
effect of which is delightful. On the 
west side of the corridor are Miss Alice 
Balfour’s boudoir, the drawing-room, the 
music-room, and the library; on the east 
side, Mr. Balfour’s study, the billiard-room, 
the dining-room, and the smoking-room. 
Most of the public rooms are large, square 
or right-angled, with lofty ceilings, and 
the principal tone of colour on the walls 
is for the most part yellow or yellowish, 
which, combined with the great height 
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of the windows, renders all these rooms 
very bright and cheerful. The paintings 
and other pictures are mostly modern, 
consisting mainly of family portraits. The 
library is the largest room in the house—- 
it is a really noble room, light and 
spacious. Its walls, from floor to ceiling, 
are lined with books—books of all sorts, 
but the majority are books of the kind 
which make books a substantial world. 
The frivolous book will be found to have 
been relegated to the smoking-room— 
and Mr. Balfour does not smoke. The 
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room characteristic of the man? To 
quote a formula not unfamiliar to Mr. 
Balfour, ‘“‘the answer is in the affirmative.” 
It is true that nowadays Mr. Balfour is 
only at Whittingehame for a few weeks 
each year, whereas he once lived almost 
altogether there, and that now by far the 
greater part of his life is spent in London. 
Still, even in these few weeks at Whittinge- 
hame, it is highly probable that, escaping 
as far as may be from the burdens he 
carries on his shoulders, he regains a 
measure, at any rate, of that freedom of 

















The burial ground of the Balfours 


library is the room in the house which is 
perhaps most used ; but it is certainly not 
used for purposes of study only, for, on 
one of the tables, are to be seen boxes of 
children’s games and packs of picture 
playing cards and the like, all for the 
delectation of Mr. Balfour’s nephews and 
nieces, who are often at Whittingehame, 
and with whom and to whom he is Prime 
Minister in quite a special sense. 

But the most interesting room in the 
mansion-house of Whittingehame is, of 
course, Mr. Balfour’s own, his study, 
sanctum, ‘ den.” 

The question at once arises, Is this 





spirit and action which are impossible in 
the conditions of his life in town. Hence 
it is likely that this room of his in 
Whittingehame will be at least more 
genuinely characteristic than the corre- 
sponding room in Downing Street. Apart 
from this, there is no doubt that it is 
characteristic ; a glance shows as much, 
The study is dedicated, one might say, to 
his favourite literature, his favourite art, 
and his favourite sport. 

It overflows with books; the walls are 
lined with them ; tables are heaped with 
them. Mr. Balfour once said, “I am 
never tempted to regret that Gutenberg 
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was born,” and by acquiring books he 
acts up to what he has said—Whittinge- 
hame House is full of them. On the right 
of the fireplace is Mr. Balfour’s chair, a 
low, wide, very comfortable chair under 
a shaded gas bracket. Within easy reach 
of his hand, as he sits there, is a shelf on 
which is a fine edition of Rudyard Kipling, 
above it another shelf on which is an 
equally fine edition of Robert Louis 
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Above the Stevenson shelf is another filled 
with books of different calibre—‘“ serious ” 
books. Above that again are editions 
of Balzac and Sainte-Beuve. With the 
exception of three or four shelves devoted 
to the poets, nearly all the other books 
in the study, and there are hundreds of 
these volumes, are of a “serious” char- 
acter, being on philosophy, science, re- 
ligions, and other grave and lofty subjects. 

















The great 


Stevenson—no doubt in ‘‘ Kidnapped ” he 
has read of another Balfour, and learned 
that Balfour is good Gaelic, meaning 
“cold croft” or “farm.” And here it 
is interesting to recall. what Mr. Balfour 
has said of Stevenson—“ whose style, for 
grace, for suppleness, for its power of being 
turned to every purpose that the author 
required, has seldom been matched— 
in my judgment has hardly been equalled 
—by any writer, English or Scotch,” 


corridor. 


Plainly, the study is, on the whole, the 
reflex of a mind much given to the con- 
templation of the deepest problems of 
human thought and speculation—of a 
mind, at the same time, eager, inquiring, 


hardily acquisitive of knowledge. In an 
address on education, delivered some 
years ago in Edinburgh, Mr. Balfour said 
—and the quotation is given because it 
sheds light on what has just been stated : 
“If I could wish for some earthly gift 
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The great old yew tree of Whittingehame. 


to be given by a fairy to an infant whom 
I loved, my first wish would be that 
under no circumstances should the child 
be under any temptation to become a 
politician. . . . But I should ask the fairy 
to give the child an omnivorous, universal, 
and insatiable curiosity to know every- 


Mr. Balfour’s favourite art is music, 
and after books the most prominent 
object in his study is a grand piano—in 
his study in Downing Street also is a 
grand piano. Attached to the instrument 
is a pianola, and in boxes in a case, a 
short distance off, are a number of those 














The Library (north side). 


thing that can be known, that he should 
look at learning and the acquisition of 
knowledge as the great delight of this life.” 


ingenious mechanical devices used in 
the pianola. The titles of Mr. Balfour’s 
books are plain to see, but these boxes 
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are closed, and so the opportunity of 
discovering his most-loved airs and 
melodies is lost. But Mr. Balfour has 
placed on record what he thinks about 
music, which he declares is a ‘ special 
crotchet” of his own. He has said: 
“ Music is the most democratic of the 
arts. Contrast it with the pictures we see 
in the public galleries. We pay a shilling 
at the door and enter the gallery, where 
perhaps two thousand pictures are waiting 
for inspection. Half dazed by the 
number, half stunned by the noisy 
tramping of feet and the foolish comments 
we hear around us—how is it possible 
that we shall see at its best the work of 
the great men who produce the pictures? 
But music is within the reach of all.” 


By the way, there is only one painting 
in the- study, but it is a fine copy of one 
of Raphael’s Madonnas, set into the oak 
framework in the panel above the mantel- 
piece over the fireplace. 
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As all the world knows, Mr. Balfour 
is an enthusiastic golfer; and amongst 
the first things noticed on entering the 
study are two stands of golf clubs, un- 
erring evidence of his favourite sport. 
And from the windows there are to be 
seen on the lawns the small red flags which 
indicate that golf is played in the grounds ; 
but it is usually by the ladies and the 
children of the Balfour family, rarely 
by the Prime Minister himself. He goes 
over to North Berwick and puts up at 
a private hotel there when he is bent 
on the ancient and royal game. But in 
these motoring days—and Mr. Balfour 
is a keen motorist, with, it is said, a 
heroic indifference to the legal speed- 
limit—he may change all that. 

Opening out of the study is Mr. 
Balfour’s bedroom, an apartment of 
Spartan simplicity, its single adornment 
being a fine portrait of Lady Blanche 
Balfour, his mother. 

















Whittingehame Tower. 


(Formerly belonged to the Douglases.) 





A BROKEN 
THREAD. 


BY FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 


Scene: A panelled gallery in Beechcroft Manor. 


window-seat smoking. It ts summer. 
is heard from a room below. 


( bins BROWN (humming to 
himself). La, la, la, dee da, La, 
la, la... . What ¢s that thing 

theyre playing? The rhythm haunts 

one. I seem to know it, too. Hulloa! 

I’ve nearly let my cigar out! Hah! 

that’s better. So Kathleen writes that 

she wants to come and talk to me herself 
about this foolish, foolish business. H’m ! 
it’s rather—( puff )—odd that she should 
have come into my mind under the old 
name just now, seeing that I have thought 
of her—( puff )—when I have thought of 
her at all—as the Viscountess Desmond 
for the last twenty-odd years. La, la, la, 
dee, la, laa—what zs that tune? It some- 
how takes me back to ages ago! (He 
gradually falls into a reverie. LADY 
DESMOND, advancing softly from the end 
of the gallery, touches him on the shoulder 
with her parasol.) 
Lavy D. How d’ye do, Colonel ? 
Cot. B. (Starts up hastily and throws 
his cigar out of the window.) Lady 

Desmond! It 7s Lady Desmond ? 

Lapy D. No wonder you doubted. 

Cot. B. (gallantly) Oh, but I 
didn’t doubt. I was mooning here all 
alone, and I believe I was half asleep. 

Doubt! No, no; there’s no forgetting 

the Irish eyes of my old friend Kathleen 

O'Donnell. 

[Zhey shake hands cordially. 
Lapy DeEsMonpD seats her- 
self on the window-seat. 
CoLonEL Brown places a 
cushion beneath her feet, and 
then seats himself opposite to 
her and facing the window. | 


COLONEL BROWN 7s reclining on a cushioned 


The windows are open, and the sound of a pianofurte 


Lavy D. The eyes are no longer the 
eyes of Kathleen O’Donnell, but they are 
as glad as ever to look on the face of a 
friend. 

Cot. B. Jove! When you smile like 
that, I could fancy that the years were 
only a dream, and that I’d just waked up! 
But I am shocked not to have been at 
the station to meet you. You said in 
your note that you should take the 
express from Barhampstead, and I had 
ordered the carriage. 

Lapy D. Thanks so much, but I 
came by an earlier train. In fact, I have 
been here nearly an hour. Your good 
housekeeper has been looking after me 
so kindly! But I would not allow you to 
be disturbed before the appointed hour. 

Cot. B. You will, I trust, honour my 
house by remaining in it to-night. You 
remember my cousin Bessy? Mrs. Pir- 
bright she is now. We are neighbours, 
and she happens to be here at present. 
In fact, I believe I heard her playing the 
piano in the morning-room just now. I'll 
get Bessy to stay and act hostess. 

Lapy D. You're very good, but 
Well, we will let that matter stand over 
until we have finished our interview. 

Cot. B. May I not ring for them to 
show you your room ? 

Lapy D. Please, no! I should like 
to stay just where I am. Ah, how de- 
licious are these whiffs of mignonette 
from the garden ! 

Con. B. I’m afraid there’s a whiff of 
something else! I hope the ghost of 
my defunct cigar does not annoy you? 

Lapy D. Not in the least. I love 
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the smell of a good cigar ; and that was 
a very good one. 

Cot. B. Oho! Youw’re a judge! I 
suppose Lord Desmond was a smoker. 

Lapy D. No. 

Cot. B. Oh! 

Lavy D. You must have been sur- 
prised to get my note, as we had not met 
nor heard from each other for so many 
years. 

Cot. B. Quite so. But when one 
has knocked about the world, and lived 
to be an elderly fogey like myself, one 
gets used to people turning up unexpect- 
edly in all sorts of places. 

Lapy D. (Aside.) The years have 
hardened him. (Aloud, and making an 
effort to throw off a shade of constraint.) 
It was very good of you to let me come 
and have this confidential talk with you. 

Cot. B. Too much honoured! I 
would have hastened to go to you, of 
course, but that 

Lapy D. I expressly desired that our 
interview should take place at Beechcroft. 
You see I—-I happened to be in the 
neighbourhood. 

Cor. B. Are you settled at Barnamp- 
stead ? 

Lapy D. Oh, no. I have, in fact, no 
chez-mot just now. Desmond Castle, you 
know, is inhabited by the present man. 

Cot. B. Yes,to be sure. I remember 
hearing that a cousin of Lord Desmond’s 
succeeded. 

Lapy D. ‘To everything. The estate 
was strictly entailed. 

Cot. B. And as you have no son... 
But when you say he succeeded to every- 
thing, 1 hope your jointure is all right? 
Forgive me if I take the liberty of an 
old friend. 

Lapy D. During my lifetime, Colonel 
Brown, I am sufficiently provided for. 
But my hands are tied in the matter of 
making a will. 

Cot. B. (nodding gravely.) 1 see. 
No power of appointment under the 
marriage settlement, and perhaps no 
adequate provision for your daughter ? 

Lavy D. (interrupting.) But now to 
business! I must not waste the time 
you are good enough to dedicate to me. 
(The COLONEL makes a deprecating ges- 
ture.) Oh, never mind making civil 
speeches. We'll consider them said. 
And so—to plunge into the middle of 
the matter—your son has told you that 
he wants to marry my daughter ? 
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Cot. B. He has. And mightily was 
I relieved, after reading reams of rapture 
about “Norah,” to find out whose 
daughter Norah was, 

Lapy D. (eagerly.) Were 
Were you glad to know that? 

Cot. B. Delighted. For, said I 
to myself, I have no doubt that Lady 
Desmond and I shall thoroughly agree 
in our view of the case. 

Lapy D. Did you? Now that’s ex- 
actly what I said to myse/f. But your 
son seemed so _ diffident—so doubt- 
ful 

Cot. B. He ought never to have 
doubted at all, if he had had a grain 
of common-sense. At any rate, his 
doubts are removed now. He got a 
week’s leave, and rushed up here from 
Devonshire yesterday, and I spoke to 
him very plainly. Jack, Lady Desmond, 
is a younger son. Our eldest son was 
his poor mother’s favourite, and the bulk 
of her fortune goes to him. But Jack 
will do well enough, either as a bachelor, 
or if he makes a judicious marriage. 

Lapy D. People’s views differ as to 


you? 


what 7s judicious in that respect. 
I venture to flatter myself 


Cot. B. 
that your view and mine won't differ. 
You always had a wonderful head on 
your shoulders, even as a very young 
girl I remember the good advice you 
gave me when I was a romantic young 
jackass. 

Lavy D. (tn a constrained tone.) 
I give you such good advice ? 

Cot. B. Indeed you did: excellent, 
practical, common-sensible advice. Why, 
wasn’t it in this very house, in my uncle 
Sir David’s time, when I little thought 
I should some day inherit the old place? 
Dear, dear, how it all comes back to me ! 
Wasn’t it in this very house that we met 
for the last time? 

Lapy D. It was in the flower-garden. 

Cot. B. Of course! I wonder at my 
own impudence when I look back. A 
penniless sub. to think of carrying off 
the most beautiful débutante of her year! 
I remember your poor mother hated the 
sight of me. She knew very well that 
Lord Desmond But you're tired: 
you’re looking quite pale! Let me ring 
for some tea, or something. 

Lapy D. No, no! Let us get through 
what has to be said without interruption. 

Cot. B. Why, I suppose there is not 
much to be said. You will influence your 


Did 
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daughter for her own good, I shali do 
the same by Jack; and if we combine 
our forces, there’s no doubt we shall 
succeed in making them hear reason. 
Miss Desmond, I understand, is un- 
commonly handsome and charming, and 
she must not be allowed to throw herself 
away on a younger son. 

Lapy D. Your son is very much in 
love, Colonel Brown. 

Cot. B. Small blame to him, if Miss 
Norah is anything like so bewitching as 
acertain Kathleen O'Donnell! But that’s 
impossible. They don’t grow the girls 
like that now-a-days. 

Lapy D. And, moreover—I’m afraid 
my daughter is very much in love too. 

Cot. B. (Looks at her blankly.) Eh? 
(Recovering himself) Ob, my dear Lady 
Desmond, we need not take the thing too 
much au grand sérieux. She just needs 
guidance and good advice. You have 


only to talk to her as your mother used 
Do you feel a draught ? 
Let me shut this 


to talk to you. 
I saw you shiver. 
window ? 

Lapy D. No, no, thanks. It was 
only a nervous shudder. My old nurse 
used to say it was a sign that some one 
was walking over your grave. 

Cot. B. What an uncomfortable idea! 

Lapy D. So you entirely disapprove 
of any engagement between Norah and 
your son? 

Cot. B. 

Lavy D. 
against it ? 

Cot. B. Of course. (Looking at her 
with sudden suspicion) You didn’t expect 
anything else, did you ? 

Lapy D. Well, I believe I had in 
my mind an old acquaintance of mine— 
one Jack Brown—long before the days 
of this Jack Brown—who once upon a 
time 

Cot. B. Cried for the moon. Oh, 
my dear friend, the experience of life has 
taught me something. I don’t set up for 
a Solomon, but I am a little wiser than 
that romantic young gaby. 

Lapy D. (with a sudden air of 
resolution, and in lively tones)  Soit! 
We are agreed, then. And now, if I may 
change my mind, I will take some tea, 
on condition that it is brought here, and 
that you will take a cup with me, /éfe-a- 
lete. 

Cou. B. 

Lapy D, 


Naturally. 
You set your face positively 


Charming ! [Rings bell. 
What is your dinner-hour ? 
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Cot. B. Eight o’clock. You will stay, 
then? ‘That is very gracious of you. 
(Enter servant.) Bring some tea here at 
once; and tell Mrs. Wilson that I shall 
be obliged if she will see that a room is 
prepared for Lady Desmond to-night. 

[Zxit servant. 

Lavy D. (looking at her watch) 
We have plenty of time for a good long 
chat—if it won’t bore you. 

Cot. B. Bore me! I am enjoying 
an enviable privilege. (Re-enter servant 
with tea-equipage, which he places on a 
small table, and exit.) Shall I—(placing 
his hand on the teapot)? 

Lapy D. No; 1 will pour out the 
tea. That is one of the Women’s Rights 
I stand up for. And now—to leave the 
younger generation and transfer our 
attention to our noble selves—tell me 
how it has fared with you all these years. 
Cream ? 

Cot. B. Very little. Fared with me? 
Well, on the whole I have no reason 
to complain. I’ve seen a good deal of 
roughish service, and 

Lapy D. Sugar? 

Cot. B. Not any. 

Lapy D._ I did not mean to ask about 
your military career. The world knows all 
about that. In one Irish home at least, I 
can assure you, the news of your gallant 
deeds was followed with eager attention. 

Cot. B. Really? Then I suppose 
Lord Desmond took an interest in Indian 
affairs ? 

Lavy D. No. 

Cot. B. Oh! 

Lapy D. When [asked how it had fared 
with you, I meant—a —a—domestically. 

Cot. B. Domestically? Oh, I see. 

Lapy D. Since you so flatteringly re- 
ferred to my cool common-sensible advice, 
one would like to hear how it prospered. 
(Pause.) I suppose it did prosper ? 

Cot. B. Eh? Oh; certainly. 

Lavy D. Isn’t your tea right ? 

Cot. B. A little scalding, otherwise 
perfect. 

Lapy D. And so you were thoroughly 
happy and contented with you lot? I’m 
so glad ! 

Cot. B. (adbsently stirring his tea) 
“Thoroughly happy and _ contented.” 
That’s an unusually large order, isn’t it ? 
Oh, but I did very well—uncommonly 
well, 

Lapy D. Mrs. Brown—I don’t think 
I know her maiden name. 
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Cor. B. Mrs. Brown 
when I married her. 

Lapy D. To be sure! I remember 
now. She was the widow of a merchant 
prince, as our grandfathers used to phrase 
it, was she not ? 

Cot. B. (dri/y) Mr. Gubbins was a 
brewer. 

Lapy D. Oh, really ? 
say that no doubt Mrs. 
your tastes. Wisdom is excellent, of 
course; but a little nonsense now and 
then acts like carbonic acid gas on the 
draught of life and gives it a sparkle. 
You used to be such a laugher! Did 
Mrs. Brown love a joke as much as you? 

Cot. B. As to that—poor Martha 
was one of the best women in the world, 
but not exactly—a—a —hilarious. 

Lapy D. No? Perhaps her bias was 
towards intellectual enjoyments. You 
used to make very pretty verses. Was 
she fond of poetry ? 

Cot. B. N—not particularly. 

Lapy D. Art, perhaps ? 

Cot. B. So far as I remember, she 
knew nothing whatever about art. 

Lapy D. Thedrama? Whata capital 
amateur actor you were ! 

Cot. B. Lord bless you, no! Martha 
would not have set foot inside a theatre 
for the world. She was brought up in 
the strictest dissenting——I might say 
puritanical principles. 

Lapy D. Is it possible? And your 
sentiments on these matters used to 
be so different! You were as ardent a 
Churchman as your uncle, Sir David. 
Dear old man! I remember him vividly. 

Cot. B. Aye. Fine old boy, wasn’t 
he? 

Lapy D. A splendid specimen of an 
English gentleman. 

Cot. B. One of the soundest judges 
of a horse I ever met with. 

Lavy D. So simple-hearted ! 

Cot. B. Ahem! Yes; any one could 
fetch him with a pitiful story. He was 
really too soft about money for his own 
interests. 

Lavy D. He always seemed to me to 
be one of the happiest of human beings. 

Cot. B. Did he? Well—yes, when 
one comes to think of it, he was bright 
and serene to the last, like a fine sunset. 

Lapy D. He wasn’t rich, I suppose ? 

Cot. B. Rich! My dear Kathleen, 
none of the Browns were ever rich. 

Lapy D. Until you inaugurated a 


was a widow 


I was going to 
Brown shared 
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new era. Mrs. Brown had a large fortune, 
I have heard. 

Cot. B. Why, in these days nothing 
under a million counts for a large fortune. 
But she—yes, she had money. And, let 
me tell you, she did a vast deal of good 
with it. 

Lapy D. Enviable woman ! 
the real luxury of being rich. 

Cot. B. Oh yes, a vast deal of good 
she did with it: subscribed to Missionary 
Societies, and Peace Societies, and Leagues 
of Universal Brotherhood, and _ the 
Salvation Army, and—and—— 

Lavy D. And the British Army ? 

Cot. B. Why—ahem!—no. She held 
some strong views as to the sinfulness 
of war. 

Lapy D. 
wife ? 

Cot. B. (irritably) We agreed to 
differ. We never discussed the subject. 

Lapy D. It is some years since you 
lost her ? 

Cot. B. Let me see—it must be fully 
ten. Jack had just gone up to Sandhurst. 

Lapy D. You were with her? She 
died in India? 

CoL. B. No; she had made England 
her headquarters for some years before 
her death. It was really the best arrange- 
ment; for at that time I was on active 
service. There was a good deal of hill- 
fighting. 

Lapy D. 
about it. 

Cot. B. Did you? Did you really? 
How little I thought during all that rough 
time that the brilliant Lady Desmond 
would have any thoughts to spare for her 
old sweet—chum ! 

Lapy D. And so—to sum up—your 
ideals of life have been attained, and you 
have been a thoroughly happy and success- 
ful man. Im so glad! 

Co. B. (rousing himself with a start, 
rom a reverie) But now, Kathleen—I 
beg your pardon! I believe I called you 
so just now. 

Lapy D. (gutetly) Yes. 
very natural. 


COL. B. 


That is 


Your wife ? Colonel Brown’s 


I know. I used to read 


It sounded 


I was going to say that I 
think I have been catechised long enough. 


It’s your turn now. ‘Tell me about your- 
self, Kath Lady—- 

Lapy D. (playfully affecting the brogue) 
Arrah, say Kathleen at once, and have 
done with it. Sure it’s myself that loves 
the sound of the dear old name ! (vesuming 
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her usual manner) Do you know, there’s 
not a creature left now that calls me 
by it. 

Cot. B. Well, then, Kathleen,—yes, 
it does sound very natural !—tell me about 
yourseif. 

Lapy D. 
answer. 


Shall I? Ask, and I will- 


[Zhe sun begins to send level 
rays through the leaves of 
ivy and climbing roses out- 
side the window. The 
sound of the pianoforte is 
faintly heard in fitful 
snatches of the waltz tune 
played at the beginning of 
the scene. 

Cot. B. I cannot do better than 
follow your method and adopt your 
phrase. How has it fared with you all 
these years ? 

Lapy D. Excellently. How could it 
be otherwise ? I had made a great match. 
I was a peeress. I had an establishment 
compared with which the house of my 
youth was very plain and simple. In 
short, I had been successful,—like you. 

(A brief silence.) 

Cot. B. Is that all ? 

Lapy D. That, I fancy, is all that 
can be expected to interest sensible 
persons. 

Co. B. (with hesitating slowness) But, 
Kathleen—I did not mean to inquire 
whether you had or had not achieved a 
brilliant social position. I meant to ask 
how it had fared with you domestically, 
to use your own phrase again. 

Lapy D. Domestically ? 
what can that matter ? 

Cot. B. Matter! It is surely natural 
that I should feel a deep interest in— 
in 


Oh, but 


Lavy D. My jointure? Oh yes; but 
when you were kind enough to inquire 
just now, I told you that I was sufficiently 
provided for. 

Cot. B. 


You are pleased to take it 
in a tone of dadinage, but 


Lapy D. Badinage? Not at all. The 
question of jointure or no jointure is 
a serious matter: because, you see, in 
a barg—in an arrangement like my 
marriage, if one didn’t get a decent 
settlement, what did one get? 

Cot. B. Why, I hoped—I should 
imagine there might be other things. 

_ Lapy D. What things? The family 
Jewels ? 
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Cot. B. I wasn’t thinking of the 
family jewels. I meant that you had a 
right to expect, when you married, 
attachment, appreciation, devotion. 

Lapy D. Oh, sentimental things— 
tenderness, sympathy, delicate considera- 
tion, loyal affection, eh? Yes; there are 
weak-minded persons who fancy such 
things to be of paramount importance. 

Cot. B. I don’t see why they should 
not be combined with—other advantages. 

Lapy D. NorI. But they have such 
an aggravating way of not combining, in 
the majority of cases. 

Cot. B. (after musing for a moment) 
Well, you, at least, Kathleen, had a force 
of character beyond your years. You did 
not allow sentiment to override common- 
sense. 

Lapy D. Ah, my dear friend, don’t 
be too sure of that! No, no; it was you 
who showed prudence,  sagacity,—all 
sorts of qualities I could not lay claim 
to. Now that it is all past and gone, I 
don’t mind admitting (she pauses, and 
the sound of the pianoforte is heard more 
distinctly). 

Cot. B. Do you know that tune? It 
has been haunting me for the last hour or 
more. It seems somehow familiar to me. 

Lavy D. Yes; I know it. It is a 
waltz tune. 

Cot. B. (with a look of sudden remi- 
niscence). Ah yes! A waltz. But I beg 
pardon : you were saying ? 

Lapy Db. I was saying that I don’t 
mean to take credit on false pretences, 
and that I must now confess that I was 
a great deal weaker than you fancied 
(COLONEL Brown starts, and turns to 
look full at her); and that had it not 
been for my mother, I might have behaved 
as foolishly as that same Jack Brown who 
once upon a time “cried for the moon.” 

Cot. B. Kathleen ! 

Lapy D. Oh, don’t be alarmed! I’ve 
quite got over it. I was but eighteen, you 
know—just a warm-hearted, romantic girl. 
I told my mother that I was sure you 
would never consent to give me up. “Try 
him,” said she. “Just explain to him, 
distinctly, that your father can’t give you 
a penny. Put before him that his career 
would be hampered by a long engagement. 
Attack his selfishness ”—my mother some- 
times used unparliamentary language, you 
remember—“ and his ambition. You will 
see it won’t need much persuasion to 
induce him to follow his own worldly 
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instincts,"—she was terribly unparlia- 
mentary sometimes: I boldly accepted 
the challenge, and the result, as you know, 
was—entirely successful. 

Cot. B. It was equally successful on 
both sides, at any ‘rate. You were not 
long in making up your mind to marry a 
rich peer instead of a poor subaltern. 

Lapy D. Notverylong. It was about 
ayear, think. I remember your marriage 
had just been announced in the A/orning 
Post; so that settles the date. 

Cot. B. Kathleen, as God is my 
witness, when I kissed you and bade you 
good-bye that night, I thought my heart 
was broken. 

Lavy D. (cheerfully) But it wasn’t, 
you know. 

Cot. B. (after a pause) How old is 
your daughter, Kathleen ? 

Lapy D. Nineteen and a half. But 
I’m afraid she’s very young for her age. 

Cot. B. Is she—is she at all like you? 

Lapy D. Sometimes, when she laughs, 
it is as though I saw my own young face 
in the glass. 

Cot. B. I don’t wonder at Jack ! 

Lapy D. She has, though | say it, the 
sweetest, sunniest temper ! 

Cot. B. Ah! Like your own. 

Lapy D. The most affectionate heart ! 

Cot. B. There never was a human 
being with a warmer heart than yours, 
Kathleen ! 

Lapy D. Ora less cool head! But I 
have learnt, and she will have to learn. 

Cot. B. AZust she learn that worldly 
lesson ? 

Lapy D. Must she? Of course she 
must. She hasn’t taken a double X, or a 
double first, or whatever it is, at a Ladies’ 
College. She has no mission to preach 
the abolition of the masculine half of 
humanity. Even millinery is overstocked 
by the peerage. What do you suppose is 
to become of her if I were dead, and she 
still unmarried ? 

Cot. B. Why — Lady Desmond — I 
was wondering whether it might not, after 
all, be possible to reconsider this matter. 
You see, Jack is very simple-hearted. 

Lapy D. Oh yes, poor fellow! Very 
shortly after we first made his acquaintance 
he began talking to Norah and me about 
his “dear old dad,” and boasting in a 
filial way of your services in India. 

Cot. B. Did he? Poor dear—fool of 
a boy! 

Lapy D. And ina recent letter Jack 
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dwelt on his hope of some day bringing 
Norah home to Beechcroft Manor to be 
a ray of sunshine in the dull old house, 
while he himself should be absent on a 
soldier’s duty. And—and nonsense of 
that sort, you know. 

Cot. B. But, Lady Desmond-—Kath- 
leen—dear old friend, why should it be 
nonsense ? Look here: if Jack is more 
unworldly than I was at his age, why 
should he be forced into my mould? 
One sees life more clearly in the evening 
light than at noonday. There is less 
glare and dazzle. I could at least secure 
the young folks a competence, and 
Why, good heavens, Kathleen, you're 
crying ! 

Lapy D. 
word for it. 

Cot. B. Kathleen, Kathleen, you have 
not really grown hard and cynical! No, 
no—you’re the old Kathleen still. | 

Lapy D. Ah, there’s no doubt about 
that. Older than ever ! 

Cot. B. And don’t you think you 
might eventually consent to let this boy 
and girl of ours have their own way—eh, 
Kathleen ? 

Lavy D. You've a great power of 
persuasion. And I was always amenable 
to the force of masculine logic. 

Cot. B. Do you know, I| was thinking 
just now, when I caught a glimpse of Jack 
mooning about disconsolately in the shrub- 
bery, what a delightful surprise it would 
have been for him to see you and Norah 
appear at dinner together. 

Lapy D. Were youthinkingso? Now, 
that’s very like Jack Brown: the genuine, 
original Jack Brown of never-mind-how- 
many-and-twenty years ago ! 

Cot. B. As for myself, I am longing 
to see Norah. 
Lapy D. 
nothing easier. 

Cot. B. Some day, I hope. 

Lapy D. As soon as you please. 

Cot. B. Eh? 

Lavy D. (tapping her forehead) Oh 
dear, dear, my poor head! ‘This absent- 
mindedness grows upon me, I’m afraid. 
Then I didn’t tell you—no, I remember 
now I did not mention that I had 
brought Norah with me as my travelling 
companion. 

Cot. B. Brought her with you ? 

Lapy D. Oh yes; and your excellent 
housekeeper has been petting her and 
giving her tea in the morning-room. 


Am I? Well, I'll take your 


Are you? Well, there’s 
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Cot. B. The morning-room! Then 
it was she—your Norah, who was playing 
the piano down there? Playing the very 
waltz—how it all comes back to me !— 
that you and I danced together that last 
night ! 

Lapy D. That old waltz is a favourite 
of hers, I taught it her years ago. 

Cot. B. I’m bewildered! But then 
does Jack know? 

Lapy D. Certainly not. Jack knows 
nothing of our being here. I put Norah 
on parole not to stir from that room until 
I came or sent for her. So she has been 
beguiling the time with the piano,and... 
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at last. You, sir, go into the morning- 
room and bring me something you'll find 
there. Eh? How are you to know what 
it is? Bring the most precious thing 
there. I leave you to decide what it is. 
(After a moment, looking back into the 
gallery) It’s all right. Jack has stopped 
the music. 

Lapy D. Only changed the melody, 
I think. 

Cot. B. Ah, Kathleen, Kathleen, if 
the years could only be rolled back! 
Is it too late, even now? 

Lapy D. My dear old Jack, it is not 
too late for forgiveness, good-will, and 


Bless the man. Colonel! Colonel Brown ! 
You'll precipitate yourself out of the 
window! Be careful, for mercy’s sake ! 
Cot. B. (deaning out of the window, and 
waving his arm energetically). Jack! 
Jack, I say! Confound the blockhead, 
is he deaf? Jack! Oh, he hears me 


kindly friendship ; but the past—is past. 
What then? The world won’t end with 
us! Do you know what I am looking 
forward to? I hope some day to be 
grandmamma to your grandchildren. 
[CoLoNEL Brown Aisses her 
hand as the curtain falls. 





THE DALESMAN. 
BY E. J. SULLIVAN. 


I 


MARCH through dreary London Town, 

I tramp through Fleet Street and the Strand ; 
My legs they drag me up and down, 
But leave my soul in Westmoreland. 


II. 


In Westmoreland lies Windermere, 
And there lies all that I held dear— 
The open heart, the open hand, 

By Windermere in Westmoreland. 


III. 


Oh give me Kendal town and fells, 
The dothering grass and blown blue-bells, 
I’d give my thousand pound a year 
For Westmoreland and Windermere. 


IV. 


And if when I am dead and gone 
My ghost shall wander chill and lone, 
Why—it will haunt no Londoneer, 
But Westmoreland and Windermere. 


V. 


For Westmoreland is Wonderland, 

And London Town is here at hand; 
But Heaven is there and never here, 
Like Westmoreland and Windermere. 
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CHAPTER V. 
A MARKED WOMAN, 


E had come farther than was 
wise without a rest ; but all the 
seats on the way were in full 

view of the hotel, and I had been irritated 
by divers looks and whisperings as we 
traversed the always crowded terrace. 
Bob Evers, no doubt, would have turned 
a deaf ear and a blind eye to them. I 
myself could pretend to do so. But pre- 
tence was evidently one of my strong 
points. I had not Bob’s fine natural 
regardlessness, for all my seniority and 
presumably superior knowledge of the 
world. 

So we had climbed the zigzags to the 
right of the Riffelberg, and followed 
the footpath overlooking the glacier, in 
the silence enjoined by single file ; but at 
last we were seated on the hillside, a trifle 
beyond that emerald patch which some 
humourist has christened the Cricket- 
ground. Beneath us were the seracs of 
the Gorner Glacier, teased and tousled 
like a fringe of frozen breakers. Beyond 
the seracs was the main stream of com- 
paratively smooth ice, with its mourning 
band of moraine, and beyond that the 
mammoth sweep and curve of the Théodule 
where these glaciers join. Peak after 
peak of dazzling snow dwindled away to 
the left. Only the gaunt Riffelhorn reared 
a brown head against the blue. And 
there we sat, Mrs. Lascelles and I, with 
all this before us and a rock behind, while 
I wondered what my companion meant to 
say, and how she would begin. 

I had not to wonder long. 

“You were very good to me last night, 
Captain Clephane.” 

There was evidently no beating about 
the bush for Mrs. Lascelles. I thoroughly 
approved, but was nevertheless somewhat 
embarrassed for the moment. 
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“‘T—really I don’t know how, Mrs. 
Lascelles !” 

“Oh yes, you do, Captain Clephane: 
you recognised me ata glance, as I did 
you.” 

“T certainly thought I did,” said I, 
poking about with the ferrule of one of 
my sticks. 

“You know you did.” 

“You are making me know it.” 

“Captain Clephane, you knew it all 
along ; but we won’t argue that point. I 
am not going to deny my identity. It is 
very good of you to give me the chance, 
if rather unnecessary. I am not a 
criminal, after all. Still you could have 
made me feel like one last night, and 
heaps of men would have done so, either 
for the fun of it or from want of tact.” 

I looked inquiringly at Mrs. Lascelles. 
She could tell me what she pleased, but 
I was not going to anticipate her by 
displaying an independent knowledge of 
matters which she might still care to keep 
to herself. If she chose to open up a 
painful subject, well, the pain be upon 
her own head. Yet I must say that there 
was very little of it in her face as our eyes 
met. There was the eager candour that 
one could not help admiring, with the 
glowing look of gratitude which I had 
done so ridiculously little to earn; but 
the fine flushed face betrayed neither pain 
nor shame, nor the affectation of one or 
of the other. ‘There was a certain shyness 
with the candour. That was all. 

“You know quite well what I mean,” 
continued Mrs. Lascelles, with a genuine 
smile at my disingenuous face. ‘“ When 
you met me before it was under another 
name, which you have probably quite 
forgotten.” 

“No, I remember it.” 

“Do you remember my husband ?” 

** Perfectly.” 

** Did you ever hear—— 
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“ Beneath us were the seracs of the Gorner Glacier.” 
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Her lip trembled. I dropped my eyes. 
“Yes,” I admitted, “or rather I saw it 
for myself in the papers. It’s no use pre- 
tending I didn’t. Nor yet that I was the 
least bit surprised or—or anything else !” 

‘That was not one of my tactful speeches. 
It was culpably, might indeed have been 
wilfully, ambiguous ; and yet it was the 
kind of clumsy and impulsive utterance 
which has the ring of a good intention, 
and is thus inoffensive except to such as 
seek excuses for offence. My instincts 
about Mrs. Lascelles did not place her 
in this category at all. Nevertheless, the 
ensuing pause was long enough to make me 
feel uneasy, and my companion only broke 
it as I was in the act of framing an apology. 

“ May I bore you, Captain Clephane ?” 
she asked abruptly. 

I looked at her once more. She had 
regained an equal mastery of face and 
voice, and the admirable candour of her 
eyes was undimmed by the smallest trace 
of tears. 

“You may try,” said I, smiling with 
the obvious gallantry. 

“Tf I tell you something about myself 
from that time on, will you believe what 
I say?” 

“You are the last person whom I should 
think of disbelieving.” 

“Thank you, Captain Clephane.” 

“On the other hand, I would much 
rather you didn’t say anything that gave you 
pain, or that you might afterwards regret.” 

There was a touch of weariness in 
Mrs. Lascelles’ smile, a rather pathetic 
touch to my mind, as she shook her head. 

“Tam not very sensitive to pain,” she 
remarked. ‘That is the one thing to be 
said for having to bear a good deal while 
you are fairly young. I want you to know 
more about me, because I believe you 
are the only person here who knows any- 
thing at all. And then—you didn’t give 
me away last night !” 

I pointed to the grassy ledge in front 
of us, such a vivid green against the 
frozen snow a hundred feet below. 

“JT am not pushing you over there,” I 
said. “I take about as much credit for 
that.” 

“Ah,” sighed Mrs. Lascelles, ‘but 
that dear boy, who turns out to be a 
friend of yours, he knows less than 
anybody else! He doesn’t even suspect. 
It would have hurt me, yes, it would 
have hurt even me, to be given away to 
him! You didn’t do it while I was there, 
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and I know you didn’t when I had turned 
my back.” 

“Of course you know I didn’t,” I 
echoed rather testily, as I took out a 
cigarette. The case reminded me of the 
night before. But I did not again hand 
it to Mrs. Lascelles. 

“Well, then,” she continued, “since 
you didn’t give me away, even without 
thinking, I want you to know that, after 
all, there isn’t quite so much to give away 
as there might have been. A divorce, of 
course, is always a divorce; there is no 
getting away from that, or from mine. 
But I really did marry again. And I 
really am the widow they think I am.” 

I looked quickly up at her, in pure 
pity and compassion for one gone so far 
in sorrow and yet such a little way in 
life. It was a sudden feeling, an un- 
premeditated look, but I might as well 
have spoken aloud. Mrs. Lascelles read 
me unerringly, and she shook her head, 
sadly but decidedly, while her eyes gazed 
calmly into mine. 

“Jt was not a happy marriage, either,” 
she said, as ‘impersonally as if speaking 
of another woman. “You may think 
what you like of me for saying so to a 
comparative stranger; but I won't have 
your sympathy on false pretences, simply 
because Major Lascelles is dead. Did 
you ever meet him, by the way ?” 

And she mentioned an Indian regiment. 
But the Major and I had never met. 

“Well, it was not very happy for either 
of us. I suppose such marriages never 
are. I know they are never supposed to 
be. Even if the couple are everything 
to each other, there is all the world to 
point his finger, and all the world’s wife 
to turn her back, and you have to care a 
good deal to get over that. But you may 
have been desperate in the first instance ; 
you may have said to yourself that the 
fire couldn’t be much worse than the frying- 
pan, In that case, of course, you deserve 
no sympathy, and nothing is more irri- 
tating to me than the sympathy I don’t 
deserve. It’s a matter of temperament ; 
mine obliges me to speak out, even if it 
puts people more against me than they 
were already. No, you needn’t say any- 
thing, Captain Clephane; you didn’t 
express your sympathy, I stopped you in 
time. ... And yet it is rather hard, 
when one’s still reasonably young, with 
almost everything before one—to be a 
marked woman all one’s time !” 















Up to her last words, despite an 
inviting pause after almost every sentence, 
I had succeeded in holding my tongue ; 
though she was ‘once more gazing wist- 
fully at the distant snow-peaks, and 
obviously bestowing upon herself the 
sympathy she did not want from me (as 
I had been told in so many words, yet 
more plainly in the accompanying brief 
encounter between our eyes), yet had I 
resisted every temptation to put in my 
word until these last two or three from 
Mrs. Lascelles. ‘They, however, de- 
manded a denial, and I told her it was 
absurd to describe herself in such terms. 

“T am_ marked,” she persisted. 
“Wherever I go I may be known, as you 
knew me here. If it hadn’t been you it 
would have been somebody else, and I 
should have known of it indirectly instead 
of directly; but even supposing I had 
escaped altogether at this hotel, the next 
one would probably have made up for it.” 

“To you stay much in hotels?” 

There had been something in her voice 
which made the question only natural, yet 
it was scarcely asked before I would have 
given a good deal to recall it. 

“There is nowhere else to stay,” said 
Mrs. Lascelles, “ unless one sets up house 
alone, and that is costlier and far less 
comfortable. You see, one does make a 
friend or two, sometimes, before one is 
found out.” 

‘But surely your people 

This time I did check myself. 

“My people,” said Mrs. Lascelles, 
“have washed their hands of me.” 

“But Major Lascelles—surely his 
people 4 

“They washed their hands of him! 
You see, they would be the first to tell 
you, he had always been rather wild ; but 
his crowning act of madness in their eyes 
was his marriage. It was worse than the 
worst thing he had ever done _ before. 
Still, it is not for me to say anything, or 
feel anything, against his family.” 

And then I knew that they were 
making her an allowance; it was more 
than I wanted to know; the ground was 
too delicate, and led nowhere in particular. 
Still, it was difficult not to take a certain 
amount of interest in a handsome woman 
who had made such a wreck of her life so 
young, who was so utterly alone, so proud 
and independent in her loneliness, and 
apparently quite fine-hearted and unspoilt. 
But for Bob Evers, and his mother, the 
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interest that I took might have been a 
little different in kind ; but even with my 
solicitude for them there mingled already 
no small consideration for the social 
solitary whom I watched now as she sat 
peering across the glacier, the foremost 
figure in a world of high lights and great 
backgrounds, and whom to watch was to 
admire, even against the greatest of them 
all. Alas! mere admiration could not 
change my task, or stay my hand; it 
could but clog me by destroying my 
singleness of purpose, and giving me a 
double heart to match my double face. 
Since, however, a detestable duty had 
been undertaken, and since as a duty it 
was more apparent than I had dreamt of 
finding it, there was nothing for it but 
to go through with the thing and make 


immediate enemies of my friends. So I 
set my teeth and talked of Bob. I was 
glad Mrs. Lascelles liked him. His 


father was a remote connection of mine, 
whom I had never met. But I had once 
known his mother very well. 

‘And what is she like?” asked Mrs. 
Lascelles, calling her fine eyes in from 
infinity, and fixing them once more on 
me. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A FLASH IN THE PAN, 


Now, if upon a hard, bright winter’s 
morning you were suddenly asked to 
describe an ideal summer’s day, either 
you would have to stop and think a little, 
or your imagination is more elastic than 
mine. Yet you might have a passionate 
preference for summer. To me, Catherine 
Evers and this Mrs. Lascelles were as 
opposite to each other as winter and 
summer, or the poles, or any other 
notorious antitheses. There was no 
comparison between them in my mind, 
yet as I sat with one among the sunlit, 
unfamiliar Alps it was a distinct effort to 
picture the other in the little London 
room I knew so well. For it was always 
among her books and pictures that I 
thought of Catherine, and to think was 
to wish myself there at her side, rather 
than to wish her here at mine. Catherine’s 
appeal, I used to think, was to the highest 
and the best in me, to brain and soul 
and young ambition, and withal to one’s 
love of wit and sense of humour. Mrs. 
Lascelles, on the other hand, struck me 
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primarily in the light of some splendid 
and spirited animal. I still liked to dwell 
upon her dancing. She satisfied the 
mere eye more and more. But I had no 
reason to suppose that she knew right 
from wrong in art or literature, any more 
than she would seem to have recognised 
the distinction in life itself. Her ‘Tauchnitz 
novel lay beside her on the grass, and I 
again reflected that it would not have 
found a place on Catherine’s loftiest shelf. 
Catherine would have raved about the 
view, and made delicious fun of Quinby 
and the judge, and we should have sat 


together talking poetry and _ harmless 
scandal by the happy hour. Mrs. 


Lascelles probably took place and people 
alike for granted. But she had lived, 
and as an animal she was superb! I 
looked again into her healthy face and 
speaking eyes, with their bitter knowledge 
of good and evil, their scorn of scorn, 
their redeeming honesty and candour. 
‘The contrast was complete in every detail 
except the widowhood of both women ; 
but I did not pursue it any further ; for 
once more there was but one woman in 
my thoughts, and she sat near me under 
a red parasol—clashing so humanly with 
the everlasting snows ! 

“You don’t answer 
Captain Clephane. 
thoughts ? ” 

“T’ll make you a present of them, 
Mrs. Lascelles. I was beginning to think 
that a lot of rot has been written about 
the eternal snows and the mountain- 
tops and all the rest of it. ‘here are 
a few lines in that last little volume of 
Browning- ‘s 

I stopped of my own accord, for upon 
reflection the lines would have made a 
rather embarrassing quotation. But mean- 
while Mrs. Lascelles had taken alarm on 
other grounds. 

“Oh, don’t quote Browning !” 

“Why not?” 

“He is far too deep for me ; besides, 
I don’t care for poetry, and I was asking 
you about Mrs, Evers.” 

“ Well,” I said, with some little severity, 
*‘ she’s a very clever woman.” 

“Clever enough to understand Brown- 
ing ?” 

“ Quite.” 

If this was irony, it was also self- 
restraint, for it was to Catherine’s en- 
thusiasm that I owed my own. ‘The 
debt was one of such magnitude as a 


my question, 
How much for your 
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life of devotion could scarcely have re- 
paid, for to whom do we owe so much 
as to those who first lifted the scales from 
our eyes and awakened within us a soul 
for all such things? Catherine had been 
to me what I instantly desired to become 
to this benighted beauty ; but the desire 
was not worth entertaining, since I hardly 
expected to be many minutes longer on 
speaking terms with Mrs. Lascelles. | I 
recalled the fact that it was I who had 
broached the subject of Bob Evers and 
his mother, together with my unpalatable 
motive for so doing. And I was seeking 
in my mind—against the grain, I must 
confess -—for a short cut back to Bob, 
when Mrs. Lascelles suddenly led the way. 

“T don’t think,” said she, “that Mr. 
Evers takes after his mother.” 

“T am afraid he doesn’t,” I replied, 
“in that respect.” 

“And I am glad,” she said. “I do 
like a boy to be a boy. The only son 
of his mother is always in danger of 
becoming something else. ‘Tell me, 
Captain Ciephane, are they very devoted 
to each other ?” 

There was some new note in her voice. 
Was it merely wistful, was it really jealous, 
or was either element the product of my 
own imagination? I made answer while 
I wondered: “ Absolutely devoted, I 
should say; but it’s years since I saw 
them together. Bob was a small boy 
then, and one of the jolliest. Still, I 
never expected him to grow up the 
charming chap he is now.” 

Mrs. Lascelles sat gazing at the great 
curve of the ‘Théodule Glacier. I 
watched her face. 

“He és charming,” she said, at length. 
“T am not sure that I ever met anybody 
just like him, or rather I am quite sure 
that I never did. He is so quiet, in a 
way, and yet so wonderfully confident and 
at ease.” 

“'That’s Eton,” said I. ‘ He is the 
best type of Eton boy; and the best type 
of Eton boy,” I declared, airing the little 
conviction with a flourish, ‘‘is one of the 
greatest works of God.” 

“T daresay you're right,” said Mrs. 
Lascelles, smiling indulgently ; “ but what 
is it? How do you define it? It isn’t 
‘side,’ and yet I can quite imagine 
people who don’t know him thinking that 
it is. He is cocksure of himself, but of 
nothing else ; that seems to me to be the 
difference. No one could possibly be 
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more simple in himself. He has the 
assurance of a man of fifty, yet it isn’t 
put on ; it’s neither bumptious nor affected, 
but just as natural in Mr, 
shyness and awkwardness in the ordinary 
youth one meets.” 

Were we all mistaken? Was this the 
way in which a designing woman would 
speak of the object of her designs ? 
Not that I thought so hardly of Mrs. 
Lascelles myself; but I did think that 
she might well fall in love with Bob 
Evers, at least as well as he with her. 
Was this, then, the way in which a woman 
would be likely to speak of the young 
man with whom she had fallen in love ? 
‘To me the appreciation sounded too 
frank and discerning and acute. Yet I 
could not call it dispassionate, and frank- 
ness was this woman’s outstanding merit, 
though I was beginning to discover others 
as well. Moreover, the fact remained 
that they had been greatly talked about ; 
that at any rate must be stopped, and I 
was there to stop it. 

“It’s all Eton, except what is in the 
blood, and it’s all a question of manners, 
or rather of manner. Don’t misunder- 
stand me, Mrs. Lascelles. I don’t say 
that Bob isn’t independent in character as 
well as in his ways, but only that when 
all’s said he’s still a boy and not a man. 
He can’t possibly have a man’s experience 
of the world, or even of himself. He has 
a young head on his shoulders, after all, 
if not a younger one than many a boy with 


Evers as 


half the assurance that you admire in 
him.” 
Mrs. Lascelles looked at me_ point- 


blank. ‘Do you mean.that he can’t take 
care of himself ?” 

**T don’t say that.” 

“Then what do you say ?” 

The fine eyes met mine without a 
flicker. ‘The full mouth was curved at 
the corners in a tolerant, unsuspecting 
smile. It was hard to have to make an 
enemy of so handsome and good-humoured 
a woman. As I hesitated turned 
and glanced downward once more towards 
the glacier, then rose and went to the lip 
of our grassy ledge, and as she returned 
I caught the sound which she had been the 
first to hear. It was the gritty planting 
of nailed boots upon hard, smooth rock. 

“Tm afraid you can’t say it now,” 
whispered Mrs. Lascelles. ‘‘ Here’s Mr. 
Evers himself coming this way back from 


she 
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the Monte Rosa hut! 
him a surprise !” 

And it was a genuine one that she gave 
him, for I heard his boyish greeting 
before I saw his hot brown face, and 
there was no mistaking the sudden 
delight of both. It was sudden, spon- 
taneous, complete, until his eyes lit on 
me. Even then his smile did not dis- 
appear, but it changed, as did his tone. 


Good heavens !” cried Bob.  ‘** How 
By rail 


I’m going to give 


on earth did vow get up here? 
to the Riffelberg, I hope ?” 

“On my sticks.” 

“It was much too far for him,” added 
Mrs. Lascelles. ‘* But tell us about your- 
self, Mr. Evers: surely we were not coming 
back this way ?” 

“ [Ve were not,” said Bob, with a some- 
thing sardonic in his little laugh, “but 
I thought I might as well. It’s the long 
way —six miles on end upon the glacier.” 

** But have you really been to the hut ?” 

* Rather |” 

“And where’s our guide ?” 

“Oh, I couldn't be bothered with a 
guide all to myself.” 

“My dear young man, you might have 
stepped straight into a crevasse ! 

“I precious nearly did,” laughed Bob, 
again with something odd about his 
laughter; “but I say, do you know, if 
you won't think me awfully rude, [ll push 
on back and get changed.” 

And he was gone, after very little more 
than a minute from first to last, gone with 
rather an elaborate salute to Mrs. Lascelles 
and rather a cavalier nod to me. But 
then neither of us had made any effort to 
detain him, and a notable omission I 
thought it in Mrs. Lascelles, though to 
the lad himself it may well have seemed 
as strange in the old friend as in the new. 

“What was it,” asked Mrs. Lascelles, 
when we were on our own way home, “that 
you were going to say about Mr, Evers ?” 

“T forget,” said I, immorally. 

“Really? So soon? Don’t you re- 
member, I thought you meant that he 
couldn’t take care of himself, and you 
were just going to tell me what you did 
mean,” 

“Oh, well, it wasn’t that, because he can!” 

But, as a matter of fact, I had seen my 
way to taking care of Master Bob without 
saying a word either to him or to Mrs. 
Lascelles, or at all events without making 
enemies of them both, 
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London, has had much to do with creating 
the impression that there is nothing 
strenuous or exacting in what goes on 
day by day within the precincts of West- 
minster. This impression is, of course, 
an entirely erroneous one. ‘The truth is 
that the member who means to act with 
an honourable regard to the trust that has 
been placed in his hands has a_ heavy 
and fatiguing burthen cast upon him the 
moment he signs the roll of Parliament. 
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and he was due in No. 15 Committee- 
room at the House of Commons at half- 
past eleven. A quick drive enabled him 
to pass through Palace Yard and draw 
up at the members’ entrance with two 
minutes to spare. As he entered the 
members’ cloak-room, where legislators 
prosaically deposit their coats and um- 
brellas on common cast-iron hooks in 
the beautiful cloisters—which, along with 
Westminster Hall, were the only parts of 
the old House to escape destruction in 
the great fire of 1834—he met Sir John 
Bouverie, the experienced chairman of 
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Card informing member that he has won seats in the Ladies’ Gallery. 


Let me try to outline, as deftly as I 
can, a picture of the average day’s work of 
an active member of the House when a 
session is in full swing. To give myself 
a somewhat wider choice of phrase, I will 


assume that I am telling the story of 
Mr. Reginald Segrave the young and 
energetic member for Bridgeforth, for 


whom those who indulge in the harmless 
pastime of forecasting parliamentary des- 
tinies predicted a distinguished career. 


Mr. Segrave had been closely engaged 
‘at his writing-table in his cosy West End 
study, for nearly two hours anda half, in 
cancelling, with fairly satisfactory results, 
some heavy arrears of private work, It 
was now eleven o’clock in the forenoon, 





the Committee to which he was making 
his way. 

“Good morning, Mr. Segrave,” was 
Sir John’s salute: “I am glad to see you 
so well up to time. Let me tell you that 
it is only the young man who is punctual 
and constant in attending to his committee 
work who can hope to make a successful 
Parliamentarian. ‘The House, by itself, 
breeds chiefly bores and talkers of dul! 
platitudes. It is in the committee- 
rooms, where one’s attention has to be 
kept keenly riveted on the matter in 
hand, that our novices get the true 
groundwork of their business.” Sir John, 
who was one of the oldest and most 
respected of the veterans of St. Stephen’s, 
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held a firm conviction that the real useful- 
ness of Parliament was centred upstairs 
in the committee-rooms. 

Having hung his top-coat and umbrella 
on his own special hook and glanced at 
the latest news, which the tape-machine 
was merrily clicking out letter by letter, 
the member for Bridgeforth ascended 
the members’ staircase, pausing on his 
way for a moment before the admirably 
executed marble bust of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, whose meteoric and_ brilliant 
Parliamentary career had a_ wonderful 
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Members 


fascination for him. Passing into the 
members’ lobby, he saw, as he glanced 
towards the Post Office, in the left-hand 
corner, that several members were already 
at the small window applying for their 
morning correspondence. To save time 
he crossed the lobby into the legislative 
chamber itself, with a view to securing a 
choice seat for the remainder of the day 

an admirable precaution, not merely 
because the debate of the evening was 
going to be an important one, but also 
because he had an intention to speak 
himself if he could only 
catching the Speaker’s eye. 


succeed in 


He had 
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already written his name on the small 
card bearing the word “ Prayers,” which 
entitles a member to any seat for the 
evening that he may select, provided he 
follows up the depositing of this card on 
the benches by being present when the 
Chaplain opens the sitting by saying 
prayers, when he remembered that, as he 
was serving on a committee, he could 
secure his seat, whether he assisted at 
prayers or not, by taking a larger card 
and leaving it, along with the smaller one, 
in the place he wished to occupy. 





Lobby House of Commons. 


This piece of formality over, his next 
proceeding was to ballot for seats in the 
Ladies’ Gallery, an act of gallantry which 
he rarely neglected. Turning into the 
“No” Division Lobby, to the left of the 
Speaker’s chair, he came to a small desk 
at the end of this lobby, where he sub- 
scribed his name to a ballot paper for the 
Ladies’ Gallery. “1 suppose I shall have 
my villainously bad luck once again,” he 
remarked, as he folded up the paper and 
dropped it into the ballot-box. ‘The 
chances were ‘certainly against him, as, 
indeed, they are against every legislator 
who takes part in this lottery. Out of the 
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hundreds of members who may daily try 
their chance in this ballot only eighteen 
can win. ‘The fortunate ones secure two 
seats each on the day for which their 
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following Friday to vote for an Indian 
Opium Bill. A resolution of the Central 
Council of the Society of Amalgamated 
Mechanics drew his attention to the 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 
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names come out successfully ; but when alleged iniquity of a certain Government 
they are thus favoured they are debarred measure. Five different) pamphlets on 
from balloting again for a full week. — five different subjects, which in one way 
From this explanation it may be seen that or another were before the House for 
members cannot win places in the Ladies’ consideration, led him to wonder if any 
Gallery very frequently during the Session. member had ever been so industrious or 
Calling now at the Post Office, he found — curious as to read all the pamphlets which 
that his correspondence was exceptionally the post brought him. ‘Then there was 
heavy. A preliminary sorting of his the usual deluge of circulars directing his 
) letters enabled him to consign to the attention to some wonderfully fine wines 


large waste-paper basket, which stands 
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beside the Post Office window, a number 
of favours which required no special 
answer. An urgent whip from a group of 
members interested in the Indian opium 
trade asked him to be in his place on the 
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Order for admission to the House of Lords 


a mere song—to cigars the like of which 
no statesman had ever smoked—to flats 
and houses which were regally superb in 
their appointments—to stationery which 
no self-respecting legislator ought to be 
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without. Assisted by the waste-paper 
basket, mentioned a moment ago, these 
were quickly disposed of; but a weighty 
balance of communications still remained 
behind, which would need much care and 
time in answering in the course of the 
day. 

When he reached No. 15 Committee- 
room—the scene of the famous struggle 
over Mr. Parnell’s chairmanship of the 
Irish Parliamentary Party—he was soon 
deep in the work of grappling with the 
details of the gigantic railway scheme 
embodied in the private bill which was 
being promoted by that monarch amongst 
railway corporations—the Great Metro- 
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successive clause as it is for a judge to 
sift every atom of testimony that may be 
submitted to him in court. ‘The particular 
labour in which Mr. Segrave was now 
engaged was neither showy nor exciting— 
it was not of the kind to attract or arouse 
popular enthusiasm ; but, nevertheless, the 
patient energy of Sir John Bouverie and 
his colleagues meant a considerable easing 
of the pressure under which, without it, 
Parliament would have to be driven. All 
committees are required to suspend their 
sittings on the Speaker taking the chair 
in the House below, but when necessary 
an extension of time is given to finish 
the examination of a witness or to avoid 
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Form for balloting for seats in the Ladies’ Gallery. 


politan and Central Counties Company. 
For some hours his labour here was of 
the severest kind. Anxious to act in a 
spirit of impartial justice to all the large 
interests involved, he gave a concentrated 
attention to the huge mass of intricate 
technical evidence that was submitted, and 
followed the speeches of counsel with a 
keen intellect that kept wakefully alive to 
every argument adduced. ‘To leave the 
room for any length of time was impos- 
sible, as without his presence a quorum of 
the Committee could not be maintained, 
and matters would then have to come to 
a standstill. Vast issues were at stake 
in the bill before them, and it was as 
necessary to give a rigid scrutiny to each 


breaking the thread of an almost com- 
pleted section of the case at hearing. 
Such an extension was necessary on this 
occasion, and when at length the Com- 
mittee found itself able to adjourn for the 
day the member for Bridgeforth felt very 
fagged. 

Some slight reward awaited him for his 
strict attention to duty upstairs, when, on 
descending to the Members’ Lobby once 
more, he was handed an envelope by an 
attendant, which on opening he found to 
contain a card informing him that he had 
been successful in his previous day’s ballot 
for the Ladies’ Gallery. This was an 


unexpected piece of luck, his_ ill-success 
in this lottery having become almost 
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proverbial with him. One result of re- 
ceiving this card was that the paper which 
he had dropped into the ballot-box a 
few hours earlier would now be useless. 
Assuming that it came out amongst the 
first eighteen, it would be simply cancelled 
by the officials in favour of the nineteenth 
name which happened to be drawn. Nor 
could he now ballot again for another 
week. 

A brief visit to the Chamber, where 
Ministers were at the moment answering 
questions, told him that some friendly 
colleague had duly placed in the small 
brass frame at the back of the seat, which 
he had taken for the evening, the card he 
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letter also asked for some copies of an 
Allotments Bill which the Government 
had introduced a couple of days previ- 
ously, 

These were requests which Mr, Segrave 
felt bound to honour without a moment's 


delay. Proceeding to the Speaker's 
office, he learned that he could have 
two orders for either the Members’ 


Gallery, the Special Gallery, or for Under 
the Clock. As the best available position 
in the House was obviously due to the 
chairman of his Election Committee, he 
took the order for Under the Clock, 
which meant that Sir John Langhorne and 
his brother would have the advantage of 
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Committee lobby, looking into the members’ lobby. 


had left with his name on it at half-past 
eleven, when he was on his way to No. 15 
Committee-room. Notwithstanding the 
attractions of question time, he was unable 
as yet to remain in the Chamber. Amongst 
the letters, which the morning’s post had 
brought him, was an important one from 
the chairman of his Election Committee 
in Bridgeforth. By this he was informed 
that Sir John Langhorne, who, as well as 
being Chairman of his Committee, was an 
intimate personal friend of many years’ 
standing, intended paying a _ visit to 
Westminster on the following Monday, 
and would be glad of orders for the 
House for himself and his brother, who 
had just returned home from India, The 


occupying seats on a_ back bench of 


the Legislative Chamber itself, where 
they would be on the same level as 
members, and from where they could 


carry on a pleasant conversation with 
their representative while the debate was 
in progress. This little matter having 
been adjusted satisfactorily, Mr. Segrave 
made his way to the Vote Office for the 
purpose of sending off copies of the 
Allotments Bill for which Sir John had 
inquired. It happened that the text of 
this Bill had only been circulated to 
members that morning, so that he could 
not have forwarded it a moment earlier— 
a point he was careful to explain in writing 
to his friend. It is in connection with 
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the circulation of these bills that members 
retain the one remnant left them of an 
old privilege which their predecessors 
enjoyed in full for centuries. Up to the 
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It was Mr. Segrave’s intention at this 
point to spend some time in the House 
listening to the debate in which 
intended to take part later on in 


he 
the 
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Order for admi 
date of the 
Post, in 1840, a seat 
Commons carried with it the right of 
franking correspondence —which meant 
that a limited number of letters bearing 
the signature of a member of Parliament 
were entitled to be carried and delivered 
free. ‘This privilege abolished in 
1840, but members still possess the right, 
which they do not fail to of 
sending a limited number of copies of 
any bill to their constituents free through 
the post by writing their names on the 
covering wrapper. They can obtain. six 


establishment of the Penny 
in the House of 


Was 


exercise, 


ssion to the 


Epwarp GuLty, 
Speaker's Secretary. 


special gallery. 


evening. Buta further delay interposed. 
He was standing, speaking for a moment 
to the doorkeeper at the entrance to the 
House, when a messenger handed him 
one of the cards which have to be duly 
filled up in the outer lobby when visitors 
call to see any of the members. A glance 
at the card told him that it could not 
be disregarded, even with all his anxiety 
to hear the debate. It informed him 
that Mr. Warburton and Miss Warburton 
desired orders for admission. Perhaps 
there is nothing which tries the patience 
of a member more severely than receiving 


Prayers. 
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Card labelling members’ seat for evening. 


copies on demand at the Vote office, and 
by entering their names in a book in the 
Speaker’s office they can have twenty-five 
additional copies sent free in the same 
way. 


one of these cards when he has some 
special and pressing business on hand. 
As a rule, when there is a lady in the case, 
she desires to be escorted over the whole 
place and have everything explained to 
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her. Above all things she is curious to 
look in at the House of Lords in Session, 
and then to be taken to the Ladies’ 
Gallery to allow her to catch a glimpse 
of the men in the Commons who are 
talked about so much out of doors. This 
needs an incessant description, and runs 
away with invaluable time. When engaged 
in this task members feel as if they are 
repeating the patter phrases of a diorama 
lecturer as they enlarge, for the hundredth 
time, on the numberless details which 
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Grand Commitee-room. The 
are to be seen in a walk through the two 
Houses. 

For Mr. Segrave, however, there was 
no escape on this occasion. Mr. War- 
burton was one of the most influential 
men in his constituency ; indeed, it was 
that gentleman whose name_ stood at 
the head of his chief nomination paper 
at the last election. Betaking himself, 
therefore, to the Strangers’ Lobby, he 
gave a warm and cheery welcome to Miss 
Warburton and her respected father. He 
imposed no restraint on himself in doin, 
them all the honour he could. Obtaining 
an order “To View” from the Serjeant- 
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at-arms, he showed them everything in 
the Commons in which visitors are 
usually most keenly interested. He threw 
all the life and animation possible into 
the descriptions he gave of the persons 
and places they saw, and as he had a 
pretty gift both of imagination and 
vocabulary he made the stereotyped tour 
of the Crypt, the Cloak-room, the Lobbies, 
the Smoking-room, and the ‘Terrace, 
sparklingly attractive. Miss Warburton 


expressed herself delighted, and Mr. 








15 (Irish) Room. 


Segrave’s painstaking courtesy was not 
lost upon her father. ‘The House of 
Lords being engaged in an important 


sitting, he next secured an order from the 
Gentleman-Usher of the Black Rod and 
took his two friends to the Upper House. 
Here he pointed out the Bar at which 
the Speaker stood when he waited on the 
Lords officially, and he carefully explained 
all about the throne, the woolsack, and 
the benches where the Royal 
Dukes sat when they came to the House. 
As the Prime Minister was speaking when 
they entered, and as he was followed by the 
Leader of the Opposition, Miss Warburton 


cross 
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had every reason to count herself fortu- 
nate in the time chosen for her visit. 
After gratifying their curiosity by heark- 
ening to a fair sample of the oratory 
of the Peers, they returned to the House 
of Commons, where the member for 
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sound, and he had an honest desire to 
add to the practical usefulness of the 
debate. But, while this was the motive 
which actuated him most emphatically, 
he was not altogether unconscious of 
being influenced by the knowledge, 
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Card notifying that a member is engaged in committee work. 


Bridgeforth was able to place Mr. War- 
burton Under the Clock and find a seat 
for his daughter in the Ladies’ Gallery. 
Free at length from any further outside 
demands on his time, Mr. Segrave was 
permitted to make his way to the place 
in the Housé which he had secured so 
many hours previously. ‘lhe big debate, 
he found, was developing handsomely, 
and promised to realise everything fore- 
told of it. With his carefully arranged 
notes close at hand in the breast pocket 
of his coat, the member for Bridgeforth 
followed with a sane, critical judgment 
the arguments used in the discussion. 
He was anxious for several reasons to get 
an opportunity of speaking. He had 
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common to all aspiring legislators, that 
a successful speech made in a high-class 
debate is the best advertisement that 
an unofficial member of the House can 
obtain. Devotion to such committee 
work as that in which Mr. Segrave had 
been engaged in the early part of the 
day, close attendance in the Division 
Lobbies, a generous obedience to the 
Whips, have their effect, without doubt ; 
but it is the smart speech, delivered in an 
all-important debate where the life of a 
Government is at stake, that impresses the 
crowd and gets talked about in a con- 
stituency. A long and wearisome interval 
elapsed before the representative of 
Bridgeforth found himself addressing the 
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given much thought and study to the 
subject before the House, and he felt that, 
although the conclusions at which he had 
arrived might not be original and novel, 
yet they were, as he believed, thoroughly 


House. He had repeatedly risen, as one 
of quite a host of competitors for the 
Speaker’s favour, but it was only to 


resume his seat each time in disappoint- 
But when his opportunity came 


ment, 
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House of Commons dining-room. 


ultimately he made excellent use of it. 
His speech had many notable points in 
it, and by those who followed him, on 
both sides of the House, he was warmly 
congratulated. 

The day’s work of an industrious M.P. 
does not end, however, with the perora- 
tion of a successful speech. It will be 
clear, from what I have said, that up to 
the point I have now reached Reginald 
Segrave had not had a moment to attend 
to even his morning’s correspondence. But 
the evening post brought an additional 
batch of letters, of more or less importance, 
all of which, however, demanded recogni- 
tion. Before dealing with these he 
snatched the opportunity of having 
a little dinner, and then, adjourning 
to the Library, he faced the tire- 
some problem of settling with his 
various correspondents. This is, 
indeed, an exacting labour. Some 
constituent has a grievance which 
he desires should be brought to the 
attention of the House in the 
shape of a question; another thinks that 
influence might be exerted to advance a 
son’s interest in a Government office ; 
a local village holds that it is entitled to 
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a post-office ; a complaint is made that 
the action of a certain police official was 
altogether illegal ; an inftuential politician 
in his own particular locality suggests 
the advisability of having an immediate 
demonstration there, to counteract the 
effect of a triumphant meeting which 
their opponents have just held. Petitions 
are forwarded for presentation to Parlia- 
ment, inquiries are made to how 
a deputation should proceed which is 
anxious to wait on the President of the 
Local Government Board. ‘These, and 
a thousand other matters, call for tactful 
handling. Then an succession 
of applications for subscriptions 
clamour for a response, questions 
to be put to Ministers must be 
framed ; and letters, on one topic 
or another, have to be addressed 
to Government departments. 
Patiently and doggedly the member 
for Bridgeforth bent his will to 
this fagging work, using many 
sheets of the neatly headed Library 
notepaper, and afterwards sealing each 
letter with one or other of the four Library 
seals which are at the use of members. 
He was not allowed to finish this work 


as 


endless 
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without some prolonged interruptions. 
He had, for instance, to attend an 
important conference of county members, 
which lasted nearly two hours, at which 
the Government Allotments Bill, issued 
that morning, was closely analysed, and 
at which a number of amendments were 


drafted and given to different men, of 


whom he was one, to move at the proper 
time. When this conference had closed 
he received a message from the President 
of the Board 
of ‘Trade, who 
wished to con- 
sult him about 
a case he had 
submitted to 
that Minister a 
day or two 
before. The 
effect of these 
and other in- 
terruptions was 
that it was eleven o'clock at night before 
he had cleared off his correspondence. 
He had still an hour to wait until the 
division would be taken; and, to find 





A third library seal. 


some occupation for his thoughts, he 
passed through to the end room of the 
Library, where political memoirs and 
biographies abound. Here he tried to 
interest himself in ‘ Greville’s Memoirs,” 
but all he found himself able to do was 
to fix his attention mechanically on the 
book-plate of the Commons which stared 
at him from the inside of the cover. 
However, the division bells rang at last, 
and having made one of a Government 
majority of ninety-seven, he passed as 
quickly as he could 
out into Palace 
Yard, where the 
policeman on duty 
called a cab for 
him, and he drove 
home. As the horse 
sped along Victoria 





Street he heard 
‘ >. giants 
Big Ben chiming A fourth library seal. 


the strokes of a 
quarter to one. He had been upwards 
of thirteen hours in the House, and, as we 
have seen, he had not been idle in that 
time, 
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It can build and construct, and lock beyond and penetrate 
It is the keenest, the sharpest tool possessed by man. 


But what would be said if 


a carpenter about to commence a piece of work examined his tools and deliberately cast away that with 


the finest edge ? 


RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


OR a considerable time now Dr. 
Milne Bramwell has been re- 
cognised as an authority on 


hypnotism both in England and in Europe. 
His experiments, his discoveries, and his 
published works on the subject have 
attracted attention in medical quarters, 
and have secured for hypnotism that 
respect which only ignorance or prejudice 


could deny. It is my purpose in the 
following brief pages to consider the 


purely psychological aspect of Dr. Bran- 
wells work—that aspect of it which 
justifies his inclusion among the master 
workers of the world—rather than to 
venture the intricate and less interesting 
task of describing hypnotism as a thera- 
peutic agent. 

All the men of science I have talked to 
on the matter of occult phenomena seem 
to hold that no step can be taken to 
investigate those mysteries until the 
secondary consciousness of man has been 
explored and its operations explained. 
But not only occult phenomena; the 
riddle of life must surely defy solution 
while we attempt to solve it before con- 
sidering the composition and the workings 
of the human mind. It was after reading 
Dr. Bramwell’s article, ‘ Hypnotic and 
Post-Hypnotic Appreciation of ‘Time ; 
Secondary and Multiplex Personalities,” 
that I realised the full importance 


of 


hypnotism as a tool in the workshop of 


psychology. 

Forhypnotism is a means of investigating 
the second greatest mystery of mortality, 
Consciousness, What is a man’s con- 
sciousness? It is his knowledge of an 
infinitesimal part of the action of his 
brain, his mind, himself. By this con- 
sciousness he is aware of certain things in 
himself, can recall certain events of his 
past, can settle through the agency of his 
brain certain problems that present them- 


Such is the conduct of those who reject the inner mind or psyche altogether.”— 


But there is 
a far greater area of his cerebral activities 
of which he knows nothing.* Conscious- 
ness is not powerful enough to cover the 
whole of his brain. It may utilise the 
products of this greater activity, but it is 
done unconsciously ; and, on the other 
hand, what is far more disquieting to con- 
template, this active consciousness is very 
largely controlled and directed by the 
action of the secondary consciousness— 
a thing conscious in itself, but whose 
influence is not recognised by the normal 


selves to him for solution. 


consciousness. On every man that has 
ever walked in this little world, the 
secondary consciousness, of which he 


knows nothing, has imposed its will, has 
affected his character, and has shaped his 
destiny. ‘The effects of environment and 
heredity must surely be as smoking flax 
in comparison with the terrific influence 
upon a man’s conscious mind of this 
remote and neglected hidden self, which 
thinks, works and remembers behind the 
normal consciousness. 

People are slow to accept the idea of 
a dual personality; but hypnotism, it 
seems to me, forces it upon them—by 
actual demonstration. It is not a question 
of a working hypothesis, a plausible theory, 
or anything else of that thin nature: it 
is a thing provable and demonstrable. 
Let me mention one of the simplest facts 
in everyday life, before I proceed to 
Dr. Bramwell’s researches. Nearly every- 
body has tried the experiment of falling 
to sleep with the zdée fixe that they must 
awake at a certain hour—an hour unusual 
to them. One falls asleep, meaning to 
rise at seven in the morning. At seven, 
or thereabouts, one wakes. Who called 
you? Who tapped upon the door of 
your slumbering consciousness and said 
“Wake!” bade you shake off unconscious- 
ness and don your consciousness ? Who 


* See the article on Psychical Research in the February number of the PALL MALL MaGaziNe. 
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was it? It was you. You called your- 
self; you called you. And the one you 
was unconscious of the other you. 

But here is a far more striking instance. 
After having hypnotised her on several oc- 
casions, Dr. Bramwell once talked to a 
subject during hypnosis of her mental 
experiences in former states of hypnosis, 
“When you do not speak to me,” she 
said, “and nothing occurs that interests 
me directly, I generally think of nothing 
and pass into a condition of profound 
restfulness. Once, however, I had an 
important dress to make, and was puzzled 
how to do it. After you had hypnotised 
me and left me resting quietly, I planned 
the dress. When I awoke, I did not 
know I had done so, and was still troubled 
about it. On my way home I suddenly 
thought how the dress ought to be made, 
and afterwards successfully carried out 
my ideas. I believed I had found the 
way out of the difficulty there and then 
in the waking state : I now know I did so 
previously when hypnotised.” 

“T now know.” Consider those words, 
In this state of hypnosis the subject 
recalled certain activities of her mind in 
a former state of trance. ‘The memory 
operated, was intelligent, and could even 
speak of the conscious mind, which, as 
she said—criticising it almost as a 
separate entity—did not know that the 
difficulty of the dress had been solved in 
trance. But mark what follows. ‘When 
she was aroused from hypnosis,” Dr. 
Bramwell told me, “she had no more 
recollection of what she had just said to 
me than the man in the moon: she still 
believed she had fashioned the problema- 
tical dress in a state of ordinary conscious- 
ness!” This is a case, simple enough in 
its details, which Dr. Bramwell regards 
with profoundest interest. He sees its 
indication, and is investigating towards it. 
I do not think anything could more 
clearly show the operations of a mind, 
separate and distinct from the normal 
mind, than this simple story. The 
normal consciousness and the subliminal 
consciousness had each its separate con- 
versation—and each its separate memory. 

In a state of hypnosis, too, people will 
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work out sums quite beyond their waking 
powers, For instance, an illiterate servant- 
girl will be asked how many hours are 
contained in 3853 seconds, and in a 
moment she will give the answer, some- 
times almost correctly, sometimes quite 
correctly. Dr. Bramwell will tell a person 
under his observations, while in a state 
of hypnosis, that he shall perform some 
act or other at the expiration of, for 
example, 20,845 minutes after waking ; 
and when the time comes, the subject, 
not knowing why he does so, will 
execute the command he has received 
during trance.* An interesting experi- 
ment, frequently made by Dr. Bramwell, 
is even more complex than these arith- 
metical calculations. He will tell a subject 
in his waking consciousness to write down 
a few verses, and so soon as they are 
written Dr. Bramwell, without looking at 
them, will take them into his keeping. 
He then bids the subject read aloud from 
some book quite unknown to him, and 
while his attention is thus engaged, 
hypnotises the man suddenly. At that 
moment he places pencil and paper near 
his right hand, and suggests to him: 
* On waking you will go on reading where 
you left off, and at the same time write 
down how often 4 (or any other letter 
selected) occurs in the verses you gave 


me.” At that, he says “Wake up!”— 
and, coming to what we should call 


‘‘himself,” the subject resumes his reading 
at the very point where it was broken 
into, and at the same time writes down 
the answer to the problem suggested. 
“This, almost invariably correct,” says 
Dr. Bramwell, “is often done so rapidly 
that I have not had time to count the 
letters, even with the verses before me. I 
then tell the subject to stop reading, and 
ask him what he has written. He replies, 
‘Nothing,’ and, when I show him the 
paper, is astonished, declaring he doesn’t 
know what it means. I then re-hypnotise 
him, whereupon the lost memory returns, 
and he not only recalls the suggestion 
but also the fact that he has carried it 
out.” 

It will be seen from this (and had 
I the space I could quote a hundred 


* It is essential to notice, because of the sensational nonsense talked about hypnotism, that no one 
will perform a suggestion received in hypnosis that is repugnant to his normal consciousness. A 
murderer told to murder somebody might probably do so, but a man from whom the homicidal 


influence was absent would reject the idea instantly. 


He would become aware of the idea when 


he met the person he had been told to kill, but he would easily thrust it aside, and laugh at it as 


though it were a nightmare. 











Dr. J. Miine Bramwell. 
Photo by C. Vandyk. 
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convincing illustrations of the contention) 
that in hypnosis the mind is able to act 
intelligently and rationally; that the 
processes of deliberate reckoning and 
reflection are rather strengthened than 
diminished ; that the memory performs 
its office without let ; and, further, that 
the consciousness of hypnosis covers the 
normal consciousness, while the normal 
consciousness has not the smallest grasp 
upon the consciousness of hypnosis. Dr, 
Bramwell will not commit himself to 
anything, but he inclines to think that 
further investigation of this secondary self 
will prove it to be the pregnant parent of 
all the occult phenomena in the world. 
Like Mr. Podmore, he rejects the mystical 
interpretations of spiritualism, but, unlike 
Sir William Crookes, he rejects the 
theory of telepathy and brain waves. ‘I 
have seen,” he said to me the other day, 
with twinkling eyes, “the most amazing 
miracles in thought-reading and telepathy: 
amazing —prodigious! But when I have 
asked the miracle-workers to sit back to 
back, and have asked one of them to tell 
me the name of the card I show to his 
brilliant partner, strange to say there is 
no miracle—only a shocking bad guess !” 

No, he finds all the mysteries of the 
world locked up in man’s head. ‘There 
are no ghosts for Dr. Bramwell, no spirits, 
no clairvoyants, no thought-readers. ‘The 
secret of occult phenomena for him lies 
in the subliminal consciousness,—that 
hidden life which Professor James writes 
about so charmingly, while Dr. Bramwell 
touches it, probes it, cross-examines it, 


one might aimost say, dissects it. For 
when the impediment of the normal 
consciousness is removed, the larger 


consciousness of the hidden life comes 
into view, so that during hypnosis Dr. 
Bramwell can talk to, question, and 
examine the subliminal consciousness of 
his subjects. This is what makes me 
regard hypnotism as infinitely the most 
important branch of psychical inquiry. 
As astronomy came from astrology, and 
as chemistry came from alchemy, so from 
mesmerism—thanks to James Braid, and 
not, as some suppose, to the French—has 
come the science of hypnotism, the one 
and only means of observing the action of 
the secondary consciousness. While you 
peer through the keyhole into the box of 
the mind, the hypnotist places his key in 
the lock, turns it, and opens the lid. He 
sees what others guess at, he examines 
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And what jis 
there in science more likely to shed light 
upon the mystery of existence than a 
patient investigation of man’s conscious- 


what others hypothecate, 


ness? Huxley's prophecy that the next 
great discovery will be in the realm of 
psychology seems likely—if we except 
wireless telegraphy—to prove true. 

For Dr. Bramwell, at any rate, the 
secondary consciousness is the most 
engaging of all the fields of inquiry. It 
not only promises to illumine — the 
mystery of existence, but it explains so 
much that has hitherto puzzled the 
inquirer. ‘Take the question of mental 
healing, Christian Science, King’s touch, 
and the like. ‘ ‘There is no reason in the 
world why we should doubt certain cases 
of healing claimed by these people,” said 


Dr. Bramwell.  Harness’s electropathic 
belts no doubt cured martyrs to rheu- 
matism, even when there was no 


electricity in them! I myself knew a 
man who was cured of a nervous disorder 
by wearing one of these belts; but he 
relapsed immediately after reading the 
Harness exposure.” In Christian Science, 
too, I have heard of many people whose 
ailments have been either minimised or 
cured while their faith in the metaphysics 
of the Healers remained unshaken. But 
so soon as doubt entered the mind, so 
soon as a wider knowledge of philosophy 
secured an entry into the consciousness, 
the ailments returned and they found 
themselves forced back upon the less 
romantic ministrations of the family 
physician. 

Dr. Bramwell told me of some such 
cases in his own experience, all pointing 
to the power exercised by the mind over 
certain functional disorders ; and I asked 
him whether he thought that faith could 
really heal. 

“In certain cases, beyond a doubt. 
But no mental healer or Christian 
Scientist will cure a compound fracture : 
no, not if all the noble army of them 
throughout the world assembled in one 
room and ‘ realised’ for six months, or six 
years, that in the spiritual kingdom there 
are no such things as compound fractures. 
But, mental diseases, hysterical diseases, 
—yes, they can cure some of them. And 
how? In truth, it is merely unscientific 
hypnotism. ‘They work people up into 
an artificial and exalted state, by appealing 
to their religious sense, and when the 
normal consciousness is more or less in a 
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state of abeyance they suggest to the 
patients that in God's spiritual world 
there is no pain, and as the material 
world is a delusion of the senses, they — 
the patients—as denizens of the spiritual 
world, cannot possibly have any pain. 
The patient takes that idea home with 
him, broods upon it, ‘holds it,’ as they 
say,—and thus, in response to forcible 
suggestion, the pain disappears. Pain is 
a matter of the consciousness, and many 
hypnotic experiments have shown that 
suggestion can produce anesthesia.” 

* But is it not likely,” the reader may 
inquire, “that a man working throug! 
the agency of religion, and using the 
hypnotist’s weapon of sugvestion, might 
accomplish more than the materialist man 
of science ?” 

Alas! for that hideous spirit which has 
set a barrier between religion and science 
—this is a subject which no man of 
science will discuss in public. (Oh, what 
a lot the old controversialists have got to 
answer for!) Let me remark here, how- 
ever, that to many men a careful study of 
the miracles of Christ seems to point to 
the fact that He used natural means to 
attain His ends; that His power was 
greatly dependent upon the faith of the 
individual to whom He made His 
suggestions ; and that in one place He 
was unable to do any mighty work 
“because of their unbelief.” 

It may be that unconsciously science is 
putting into the hands of Christianity the 
means of quickening the spiritual sense of 
mankind, and the means of returning to 
the original command of its Founder, that 
it should “heal the sick” as well as 
“preach the gospel.” 

Much water must flow under London 
Bridge, I fear, before the average man 
realises what hypnotism really is ; but in 
concluding this article with a brief résemé 
of many conversations with Dr. Bramwell 
on this point, I hope that something may 
be achieved, at any rate, in disabusing 
the popular mind of one or two foolish 
delusions. 

Hypnosis is not due to any mysterious 
force or fluid emanating from the operator. 
The condition is a subjective one: the 
operator simply calls into action various 
powers which are latent in the subject’s 
brain,—in short, he brings the subject's 
secondary consciousness to the front. 
For instance, a person is sent to a 
hypnotist by his physician, suffering from 
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violent dipsomania. (I am not here 
describing Dr. Bramwell’s treatment, of 
which I know nothing.) ‘The method 
employed is this. He is shown into a 
room where the light is subdued and 
restful. He is seated in a comfortable 
chair, and told to try and free his mind 
from distraction. ‘The better to induce 
this freedom from distraction, he is asked 
to keep his eyes upon the eyes of the 
doctor—for one is far less liable to wander- 
ing thoughts when the eyes are fixed upon 
the eyes of another person—and he is then 
asked if he really does in truth desire to. be 
free from his craving for alcohol. Unless 
there is amendment (how 
strangely religious it = sounds!) the 
hypnotist is powerless. Hypnotism tends 
to increase and not to diminish the force 
of volition—a most important point for 
the public to realise. If the hypnotist is 
assured that the patient desires to escape 
from his craving, he waits till he sees by 
the eyes that the mind of his subject is so 
free from distraction as to be able to 
receive a suggestion, and then he merely 
says, “Go to sleep.” He suggests, in 
fact, to his patient that he should go to 
sleep, and, if the patient does not oppose 
the suggestion, to sleep he goes. The 
consciousness withdraws as it withdraws 
under aneesthetics, and the subliminal 
consciousness becomes actively existent. 
At this point treatment begins: the 
hypnotist suggests that the craving for 
alcohol is either dangerous, foolish, or a 
vain imagination—as the case may be— 
and when the subconsciousness agrees 
and makes promise to abandon the 
alcoholic habit, in nine cases out of ten 
a successful treatment has begun. 
Coming to himself, that is to say, awaking 
to his normal and narrower consciousness, 
the patient finds at every inclination to 
drink that in himself there is a restraining 
influence, something that holds him back, 
warns him, perhaps even tells him that 
the appetite is gone,—a something not 
ourselves which makes for righteousness, 
and yet a something which belongs to 
nobody but ourselves. 

How strangely this subconsciousness 
acts every man may sec for himself in 
the simple unremembered acts that make 
up his life. How often, for instance, 
when we abandon the hunt after a 
forgotten name, we find that the name 
suddenly presents itself to our conscious- 
ness, as though of its own accord. Or, 


desire for 
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how often has one suffered discomfort 
and annoyance in a theatre, to find when 
the interest of the play has _ broken 
through the narrow consciousness and 
fastened upon the deeper consciousness, 
that every discomfort has vanished? Or 
in reading a book, or in writing an article, 
the striking of a clock, the clanging of a 
church bell, or the rattle of a street piano, 
drives one frantic till the whole conscious- 
ness is absorbed, and then they disappear. 
The bell still bangs, setting up vibrations 
which strike upon the drum of the ear 
and sound through the chambers of the 
brain, but the little consciousness is 
switched off, and one is completely 
unaware of the annoyance. It is to 
stimulate the action of this subconscious- 
ness that the hypnotist works; it is to 
increase a man’s control over himself, 
to give him greater will-power, greater 
knowledge of himself, greater efficiency 
for the activities of life. He does not 
impose his will upon yours; he cannot 
force you to act against what we call your 
conscience ; but he can multiply the 
power of your will, and he can import 
into the activities you desire to engage in 
an energy which, while it is all your own, 
could not be set in motion without his 
interposition. 

If you wanted to impress upon a man 
some extraordinarily important matter, you 
would not do so ina room full of merri- 
ment, chatter, and distractions; you 
would take him out of this room, into a 
chamber where you could be_ perfectly 
quiet. Hypnosis is this other chamber. 
Normal consciousness is the room filled 
with a thousand distractions. 

There are, so far as I can gather, three 
states of hypnosis: one so deep that the 
patient awakening remembers nothing of 
what has passed; another in which on 
awakening he can remember everything ; 
and a third from which the patient comes 
not knowing, and actually denying, that he 
has been hypnotised. It is this third 
which helps one to understand the nature 
of hypnotism, 

Bernheim’s theory that hypnotism is 
merely suggestion does not find favour 
with Dr. Bramwell. Owing to the different 
conditions under which they are made, 
suggestions, he says, act with greater force 


in hypnosis than in normal life. Not- 
withstanding, it may be said, with a 


certain amount of truth, that we are con- 
stantly engaged in hypnotising ourselves. 
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We are always making negative or positive 
suggestions mentally, and these have an 
influence, sometimes a far-reaching one, 
on our lives. ‘The man who goes to his 
work feeling that he is in the mood for it 
is suggesting to his secondary conscious- 
ness that he will succeed. ‘The cricketer 
who goes to the wickets feeling that he is 
in for a big score is suggesting to his 
secondary consciousness that he will 
succeed. In every department of life, at 
every hour of the day, the consciousness 
is suggesting things to the mind—good 
things and bad things, strong things and 
weak things, happy things and sad things, 
You can hypnotise yourself into a Jekyll 
or into a Hyde, and you can make your- 
self feel as vigorous as Sandow or as 
flaccid and degenerate as the young 
gentlemen who hang over public-house 
counters with infinite yearning towards 
aitchless barmaids. The valetudinarian 
is his own sour-faced hypnotist. ‘The 
cheerful optimist is his own vigorous 
hypnotist. ‘Temperament, character, dis- 
position, and all the rest of it, is very 
largely the acting of this unknown secondary 
consciousness. And what is habit but 
the will of the hidden self? 

And this, as the reader will readily see, 
reveals an enormous problem to the 
modern world. How many people are 
locked up in lunatic asylums who might 
be free of life if the hypnotist were 
permitted to evoke their hidden selves ? 
How many men and women are eating 
their hearts out in prisons and_ peni- 
tentiaries who might now be clean and 
useful citizens if the man of science, 
instead of the man of law, had sat in 
judgment upon them? We talk of free- 
will—that tautological phrase—but how is 
aman free if there is working in him a 
great area of the brain of which he knows 
nothing? Consider it: from the stam- 
merer, whose secondary consciousness 
tells him that he cannot utter certain 
words, to the murderer, whose secondary 
consciousness tells him that he must kill, 
we are all, every one of us, under the 
tyrannical dominion of a consciousness 
not ourselves, and yet a consciousness 
which is nobody’s but our own, This 
influence has been guessed at down all 
the ages, and men have called it by 
various fine-sounding names, from Kismet 
to Environment ; but it is only now, in 
this soft-footed age, when the hand drops 
from the wire to touch the ether, from 
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the roaring furnace to direct the spark, 
that men have laid hands upon it and 
added its name to the terminology of 
science. 

But, have they named it aright? Will 
the investigations of the psychologist, 
working through hypnotism, tear the last 
veil from the face of Isis? For whether 
consciousness is single or dual, whether 
self is one or two, it is Consciousness, it 
is Personality, which is the mystery of 
existence. It is said that the desire for 
immortality is dying, that men no longer 
care whether they continue or cease with 
the collapse of physical energy, that the 
modern problem of the Church is not to 
stimulate men’s moral instincts but to 
quicken their desire for a life after death. 
And yet every fresh discovery in medical 
science seems to convince us_ that 
consciousness is not a note in the 
physical instrument, our body, but rather 
the player at the keyboard who controls 
the intermezzo of Birth and Death. 
Consciousness can be cut off from the 
nerve centres, and only the other day 
a leading alienist in London told me 
that he has frequently examined moral 
imbeciles to find that their brains were 
as healthy, as large, and as well nourished 
as the sane. And what is the successful 
treatment of the insane, but so to develop, 
educate and stimulate the consciousness 
(not by hypnotism, but by healthy and 
absorbing employment), that it may 
exercise control over the action of the 
brain? So that, it would almost seem, 
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the spirituality of consciousness is to be 
forced upon men in an age of religious 
indifferentism, by the medical man and 
the psychologist. And this is what 
gives to Dr. Bramwell’s work, in my 
eyes, its supreme importance. Physician 
and psychologist may claim that these 
discoveries belong to them, but one can 
hardly reflect upon the narrative of 
Christianity without seeing how closely the 
methods, at any rate, of the scientific 
hypnotist coincide with the methods of 
the great Healer. One must desire the 
benefit one seeks; the greater the faith 
the greater the result; and one educates 
the consciousness to obtain control over 
the brain—either for good or evil— by 
constant and quiet meditation. ‘These 
are likenesses on the surface ; I think that 
there are others deeper down which science 
will one day find herself forced to reveal. 
“Many turn aside,” says Richard 
Jefferies, “the instant the soul is men- 
tioned, and I sympathise with them in 
one sense: they fear lest, if they acknow- 
ledge it, they will be fettered by medieval 
conditions. My contention is that the 
restrictions of the medieval era should 
entirely be cast into oblivion, but the soul 
recognised and employed. Instead of 
slurring over the soul I desire to see it 
at its highest perfection. . . . ‘The mind 
has its logic and exercise of geometry, 
and thus assisted brings a great force to 
the solution of problems. ‘The soul 
remains untaught, and can effect little.” 
The reproach is to Science and Religion. 
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HIS PREDECESSORS AND CONTEMPORARIES. 
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CANNOT hit on the exact date of 
Alfred Bunn’s A lVord with Punch. 

Mr. Spielmann, in his excellent and 

most carefully compiled book concerning 
the history of Punch, does not provide us 
with the date of this brochure, which, as 
he informs me on my referring to him, is 
1848. ‘The only persons signalled out for 
attack by Bunn (who was assisted mainly by 
George Augustus Sala) were Mark Lemon, 
Douglas Jerrold, and Gilbert Abbott a 
Beckett: their portraits are given in these 
caricatures, vignette-size. Bunn is repre- 
sented ex silhouette, replying by rule of 
five fingers and thumb (thus “showing his 


Sala, who was certainly responsible for the 
illustrations, was rather chary of attacking 
artists who knew far better even than he 
did how to “‘draw and defend themselves.” 
That the [Vord with Punch had the 
approval of Zhe Alan in the Moon is 
evident from the fact that at the head of 
the frontispiece of 4 lVord with Punch is 
a little figure which is a reproduction in 
miniature of the illustration on the cover 
of Zhe Man in the Moon. So perhaps 
besides Sala some of Albert Smith’s col- 
laborateurs, including at that time Shirley 
Brooks, may have joined forces with Bunn 
and Sala in the literary department of this 
memorable retort un- 











courteous, to which 
very wisely Punch 
did not reply. Bunn’s 
brochure was “a 
nine days’ wonder,” 
and on the tenth was 
completely forgotten, 
except by a few who, 
in some way or other, 
were professionally 
interested in preserv- 
ing its memory. 
Some of its mock 
advertisements are 
very amusing. No 








DOUGLAS JERROLD 
From 4 IlVord with Punch. 


hand”) to Mr. Gilbert Abbott 4 Beckett’s 
courteous request for a private box, in 
order that he, in his capacity as critic, 
might be present at the premiere of the 
opera entitled Don Quixote. (By the 
way, what has become of Don Quixo/e ? 
Whose was it? Who sang in it?) 

The other members of the literary staff 
of Punch are represented on the frontis- 
piece of A Ilord with Punch: they are 
Thackeray, ‘Tom ‘Taylor, and Horace 
Mayhew, to none of whom is any allusion 
made in the letterpress. As the Punch 
artists are conspicuous by their absence, 
it may be supposed that either Bunn had 
no grudge against any of them personally 
or professionally, or that George Augustus 


one has ever so com- 

pletely succeeded in 

this peculiar vein of 
humour (only without rancour or any 
personality, simply four rire) as the late 
Gilbert a Beckett, eldest son of Gilbert 
Abbott & Beckett, who was attacked by 
Bunn and talented assistants, 

In 1851 Albert Smith must have been 
on good terms once again with the Punch 
people, as, in conjunction with John 
Leech for sole illustrator, he brought out 
The Month (of a size similar to Zhe JMJan 
in the Moon, of which he had resigned the 
editorship), which was printed by Messrs. 
Bradbury and Evans. In Zhe Month 
there is no sort of attack, open or covert, 
on Punch; but on the contrary there is 
a complimentary allusion to “ Punch’s 
immortal joke,” one of his many immortal 
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jokes, about Hamlet ; but it is not given 
in full—at least if it be it has escaped 
my notebook. In this number of Zhe 
Month, for November 1851, the ‘“‘little 
Batemans” are mentioned as “finishing 
too soon” at the St. James’s, where the 
house was literally ‘‘ crammed from floor 
to ceiling.” ‘The “little Batemans ” were 
Miss Bateman, who was to make her 
fame and name as Leah, and Miss Isabel 
Bateman, who was a charming comédienne. 

To return to Zhe Tomahawk, which, 
under the youthful editorship of Mr. 
Arthur W. 4 Beckett, with Matt Morgan 
for cartoonist, Gilbert & Beckett, Frank 
Marshall and Thomas Gibson Bowles 
among its principal contributors (already 
mentioned in this present series), com- 
menced its existence in 1867, price 
twopence. 

Matt Morgan’s signature was a minia- 
ture tomahawk; there were*:no small 
cuts—no “socials,” to use the technical 
description of them. Its novelty, intended 
of course to be a considerable attraction, 
consisted in the use of ‘‘tints” for the 
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GILBERT A BECKETT. 
From 4 Vord with Punch. 


cartoon. ‘These were sometimes green, 
sometimes pink, sometimes black and 
yellow, sometimes more black than yellow, 
or more yellow than black,—an_atra- 





PUNCH.” 























MARK LEMON. 


From A Word wiih Punch. 


bilious effect to the “jaundiced eye,”— 
but all of them, as drawings, more or less 
clever ; for Matt Morgan had, within certain 
narrow limits, a spark of true genius. 
Whether this spark might ever have been 
fanned into a flame is a matter on which 
few, even among those who knew him 
best, could offer an opinion. He was in 
himself ‘‘ unstable as water,” and all know 
that the consequence of this temperament 
is, “he shall not excel.” He revelled in 
inventing surprising effects, but he very 
inadequately realised either his own con- 
ceptions or the pictorial suggestions which 
no doubt were frequently given him by 
Gilbert & Beckett, and also by Gilbert a 
Beckett’s younger brother, Arthur, the 
editor. When Gilbert 4 Beckett suggested 
an idea he meant it, every line of it; he 
was a true artist, and saw exactly how the 
practical black-and-white draughtsman, 
not so gifted with ideas as himself, should 
carry out his design. Very rarely, with 
his exquisite sense of humour, could he 
have been thoroughly satisfied with the 
pictorial representation of his own original 
idea as it came from the hand of Matt 
Morgan, good as, artistically, it might 
have been considered. 

In No. 5 of Zhe Tomahawk the 
staff in a leading article addressed Queen 
Victoria, and ventured upon reading Her 
Majesty a lecture on her conduct towards 
the nation! Unfortunately, it was backed 
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GOD SAVE THE QUEEN! 


PAST AND ° 


ii 


THE FUTURE. 








From The Tomahawk. 
up and emphasized by cartoons which 
showed equal indiscretion. 

These cartoons had to be lived down, 
but in the first place editor and artist 
felt they were bound to take the earliest 
opportunity of making some reparation 
and so obtaining such credit as might be 
accorded them in public opinion for their 
self-inflicted penance. 


THE MODERN QUIXOTE 


In THE Styte or Doré 


Accordingly, on August 24th, 1867, 
there appeared a cartoon entitled “ The 
Review of the Season,” in which two of the 
above-mentioned cartoons, considerably re- 
duced, were repeated as visions of a past 
that had yielded to a happier state of things. 

On November 16th, 1867, it seems to 
have occurred to the editor and staff of 
The Tomahawk that something more 
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> FOR MURDER: CARTOON BY MATT MORGAN IN THE TOMAHAW’K, 
In tHE StyLe or Doré. 
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emphatic in the way of making amends 
was demanded of them ; and so, when it 
was expected that Her Majesty would 
reappear in public, Ze Zomahawk, in a 
cartoon entitled ‘God save the Queen ; 
or, the Past, the Present, and the Future,” 
welcomed by anticipation the return of 
Her Majesty to public life after her long 
and sad retirement, and tried its very 
best to atone for the attitude previously 
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“'Traddles groove.” It may be remem- 
bered how ‘T'raddles, a very comic little 
boy, a schoolfellow of Master David 
Copperfield at Creakle’s, used always to 
relieve his feelings by drawing skeletons, 
and on any special occasion he would pro- 
duce ‘fa whole churchyard full of skeletons 
swarming all over his Latin dictionary.” 
Matt Morgan never lost an opportunity 
for exercising his talent in this grim 
Hogarthian - Doré - 
Dureresque vein. He 





SAINT STEPHENS, 








revelled in it. And 
7 a propos of ‘Traddles, Mr, 
Waterbrook’s description 
of this young fellow in 
after life might be fairly 
applied to Matt Morgan. 


‘© 'Traddles,” said this 
authority, “is quite a 
good fellow — nobody’s 
| enemy but his own, 


He is one of those men 
who stand in their own 
light.” I believe — that 
after leaving England 
Matt Morgan got on 
fairly well in America; 





but “that’s another 
story.” 

Only once, I fancy 
(1868), in the cartoon 


for November 14th, did 
The Tomahawk hark 
back to its less fortunate 
treatment of political and 
social subjects. I have 
seen it up to June 26th, 
1869. In the arrange- 
ment of its letterpress it 
could scarcely be 
cribed as closely modelled 


des- 








MRE FUTURE OF on Punch, and the fact 
Bg apa ate ee that it had no- small 
‘‘cuts,” and that its 

cartoon was, as a rule, 

CARTOON FROM BANTER. either a. double or even 
treble one, tinted or 


adopted. In this cartoon Matt Morgan 
drew a figure of Mr. Punch (afer ‘Tenniel’s), 
placing him beside the representative of 
The Lomahawk, of course in an inferior 
position, and showing both as making 
obeisance to the Queen. ‘The idea of 
coupling “ Mr. Punch” with the repre- 
sentative figure of Zhe Tomahawk was 
decidedly artful. 

Matt Morgan’s cartoon subjects, as a 
rule, were in, what I may term, the 


coloured, sufficiently differentiated it from 
Punch when displayed on a bookstall. 
In 1867 Baxter, with a frontispiece after 
Doyle, came out dated ‘ No. 1, September 
2nd, price one penny.” From the fact 
that it was published at 188, Feet 
Street, and that on the first page of the 
wrapper the advertisements that catch 
the eye are those of ‘“ Chimney-glasses, 
Console and pier glasses, 76 and 79, 
Fleet Street, Commercial Plate Glass Co.,” 








\ 


——— 
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THE PAUPER’S FRIEND: CARTOON IN THE TOMAHAWK BY MATT MORGAN, 


A parody, without acknowledgment, of Rethel’s well-known lithograph ‘‘ Death the Friend.” 
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it was presumably the property of Mr. 
Maclean, original proprietor of Fun. He 
may, perhaps, have represented a syn- 
dicate. I quote his name as “ proprietor ” 
because ostensibly he was so. ‘The signa- 
ture to the cartoons is difficult to decipher. 
“W. C.” is found on one of the two 
cartoons which face one another in the 
number for September goth. “W. G.” 
signs a half-page “ cut.” 

September 16th, 1867. “R. C.” signs 
both cartoons—R. Collins or Collins. 
These are not imitations of either Doyle, 
Leech, or ‘Tenniel. 
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Punch and Judy, 1869—1870, Vols. I. 
to IL1., October gth, 1869, No. 1. Every 
Saturday ; price one penny. Same size 
as Punch. ‘The frontispiece differs entirely 
from Punch’s by Dicky Doyle. “C. G.” 


did some small illustrations to ballads 
after the style of W. S, Gilbert’s illustra- 
tions to his own Sab Ballads. Some 


artist, signing with a rising sun, upper half 
only visible, imitated Leech. ‘J. G. C.” 
was an occasional cartoonist, but the 
majority are signed “C. O. M.” On 
p. 257 of the number for April 2nd, 1870, 
there is an attempt by a draughtsman 
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{Octoser 21, 1867. 





News Bey.—“I say, Cansy, Yer Srrmvo's Broxs.” 








NONE BUT THE BRAVE DESERVE THE FARE. 


Cabman.—“ Yes, aX IT's ENOUGH TO BREAK ONE'S HEART a8 WELL. Esontasw Srows misipg axp Tangs Boxss FOR ‘Sixpence 4 Mua”. 








DRAWING IN THE 


September 23rd. Same cartoonists, and 
George Augustus Sala writing a serial. 

October 7th. Sala still writing “The 
Bargraves,” and occupying four columns ; 
and “E. Collins” (apparently) did the 
best cartoon that had hitherto appeared 
in the paper. “K,” in a_ half-page, 
imitates, very poorly, Leech, and in the 
number for October 21st “R. P.,” in a 
half-page drawing, imitates Leech still 
closer. So they go on, “Come like 
shadows, so depart,” and their place, in 
the shop windows and on the bookstalls, 
knows them no more. 


STYLE OF LEECH FROM BANTER. 


signing himself “C. Eade” at imitating 
Du Maurier. Whether Punch and Judy 
lived on after the third volume I have 
been unable to ascertain. 

The Comic News was brought out, price 
one penny, in 1869. It was published for 
the Proprietor at the Comic News Office, 
268, Strand, and was edited by H. J. 
Byron. Its frontispiece was an ingenious 
but rather far-fetched burlesque of the 
royal arms. A comic little lion, not 
unlike one of Doyle’s, was at the top, and 
a large comic lion and unicorn were 
supporting the garter-framework, on which 
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ADOLPHUS (the page). —" Purase, 'M! 








WAITING FOR DINNER. 
COOK'S GOT DXTOSTICATED 
LONSTER SAUCE, AND SUR'VE POURHD THE SOUP DOWS 














TIED THE CAPERS INTO THE 
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PUNCH AND JUDY, APRIL and, 1870, 


In THE Sty_e oF Du MAURIER. 


was inscribed, instead of Honi soit 
gui mal y pense, this motto, ** On his walk 
he madly puns”; and on the scroll beneath 
for Mon Dieu et mon droit, was substituted 
“Do him and draw it.” The burlesque 
version of oni soit was bad enough, but it 
will be universally admitted that this last 
was uncommonly weak, and not, all things 
considered, in the best possible taste. 
It is signed on one side with a monogram 
“W. B.,” which I think stood for ‘ W. 
srunton,” and on the other side “ J. C.,” 
which may mean “J. Connell.” In _ its 
Christmas Number there is a page draw- 
ing strongly reminiscent of Dicky Doyle 
in his Pips’s Diary manner. 

Mirth, edited by H. J. Byron in 1878, 
was the venture of Tinsley Brothers, 8, 
Catherine Street. Its contributors were 
all first rate, and reckoned among them 
such names as Planché, Albery, E. L. 
Blanchard, G. A. Sala, R. Reece, H. S. 
Leigh, W. S. Gilbert, J. Hollingshead, 
and Godfrey Turner. H. J. Byron, I 


suppose ‘‘to show there was no ill feel- 
ing,” wrote a poem in praise of Punch, 
from which I quote the following lines: 
From forty-one till the present time 
How much these pages speak ! 
Our Punch still bids us look into 
The middle of next week. 
* * * * 
My subject long may I revere 
Ilis nose, his staff, and hunch; 
And even when denied my beer 
I still shall take my Punch. 
In the Christmas Number of J/7th wrote 
Ashby Sterry, Clement Scott, Evelyn 
Jerrold, Sutherland Edwards, C. S. Chelt- 
nam, Dillon Croker, Sidney Grundy ; 
and F. Anstey, subsequently known to 
fame as the author of Vice Versa, sent 
a most amusing contribution entitled 
The Return of Agamemnon. Mirth came 
to a sudden end. Harry Byron, as 
“merely editor,” disclaimed any respon- 
sibility, and A@irth, being “ wound up,” 
did not “go on again,” but stopped, as 
did also the payments. 


[On some future occasion, permissu redactoris, / will return to the subject of these papers, as pressure 
of work compels me temporarily to suspend operations."’—F. C. B.] 
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** Greentick.” 


Photo by Lloyd, Southport. 


THE GREYHOUND AND THE 


WATERLOO CUP. 


COURSING AS A SPORT. 


BY 


ESPITE the illuminating work of 
the daily press, the British 
public has but a vague notion 

of what is meant by the sporting term 
“coursing,” and is generally quite at sea 
when called upon to distinguish between 
a greyhound and a whippet; it knows 
still less of the joys and anxieties of 
the coursing fraternity, the points most 
prized in the dog, the painstaking care 
with which in feeding and training these 
points are produced ; and lastly the way 
in which a course is run, and the method 
employed in adjudicating the winner. 
It is not possible to give this cold type 
the sense of life which thrills the courser 
in the late autumn or the early spring, 
as he treads the springy turf with his 
yelping pack, or gallops them among the 
sandy dunes of South-West Lancashire. 
The keen fresh air, the starr grass stroked 
with the hoar frost, the baying of the 
hounds, the exhilaration of the action on 
every side, have a charm of their own; 
but the smart work of his favourite puppy, 
showing increased vigour, pluck, and go, 
fire the sportsman, and give him ecstasies 
which can be appreciated, but never 
understood, from the perusal of the printed 
page. 

The greyhound has ever been an animal 
of high consideration and value in the 
eyes of men, nor can we wonder at this 
when we regard his powerful symmetry, 
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his keen, sharp head, his exceedingly 
brilliant eye, and the swift rhythmic action 
of his graceful body when pursuing game. 
His marvellous stride is a prime factor 
in his attractiveness, and we have found 
by measurement from footmarks on a 
sandy shore that at the gallop this stride 
covers no less than 17 ft. But all this 
excellence is the product of much pains- 
taking, and the following description of 
the evolution of the dog will be of interest. 
The first care of the trainer is the question 
of canine ancestry, and it is of paramount 
importance that our puppy’s antecedents 
must be anything but haphazard. <A 
service fee of 10 or 20 guineas is the 
first outlay, and if the pedigree of the 
parents be traced, it will be found to 
contain such names “ Contango,” 
*‘ Bab-at-the-Bowster,” “ Canaradzo,” and 
“David.” It is a rule of the National 
Coursing Club that all greyhounds whose 
names do not appear in the Stud Book, 
or whose owners cannot produce a certifi- 
cate of registration from the keeper of 
the Stnd Book, will be disqualified ; 
hence the vital importance of ancestry. 
So soon as the puppy is weaned from 
his mother, he is taken to “ walk.” By 
this term is meant a place where he may 
have fresh air, absolute freedom, and an 
abundance of new milk. ‘These hygienic 
precautions are as _ necessary to the 
proper health, growth and development of 


as 
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the dog as to that of human offspring, 
and neglect of them often spells deteriora- 
tion. Naturally enough, a small farmer 
will be glad to take charge of him, and 
perhaps of another as well; but two 
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proper home comforts being provided, 
but in order to see that the plague of 
worms is assuaged, and that the most 
dreaded of all canine diseases, distemper, 
is not appearing ; or perhaps to administer 











the necessary potions. Setween 
two of these visits the trainer may 
receive an intimation that ‘‘ Lucy’ 
remained all yesterday curled up 
on a cushion on the settle by the 
fireside, and refused her porridge 
and milk,” one of the first symptoms 
of the ofttimes fatal malady, dis- 
temper. ‘The lungs are often affected 
by it, and I have known of one dog 
which had to be so severely blistered 
that the hair never again grew on 
his sides, his appearance thereby 
being somewhat weird. After such 
severe attacks, it rarely happens that 
the dog will ever be fit to gallop; 
but in the case cited he was not 
only able to gallop well, but to be 
one of the best dogs of his day: I 
refer to “ Haddo,” the property of 
the late ‘I. D. Hornby, for twenty- 
six years the distinguished honorary 
secretary of the Altcar Club. 








“Greater Scot.” 

From a private photo. 
puppies in one home are a cause of trouble, 
since, like small boys, they are liable to 
ramble away in company, and lead each 
other into all kinds of mischief. Once 
having secured a good “‘ walk,” the crafty 
trainer is careful to become fersona grata 
to the goodwife at the farm, for it is 
quite possible that the memory of the 
misdeeds of the last charge may still be 
fresh and green. Perchance the young 
reprobate scampered off with her best 
bonnet to the barn, and there, alas! 
rearranged its beauty more to the pup- 
pian taste. But she restrains her first 
antipathetic emotions, for does she not 
anticipate a nice little addition to her 
pin-money, and is she not fully aware that 
the first stake won by her puppy will 
make her the happy possessor of a silk 
dress! She it is who bestows upon him 
his kennel name, but it seldom happens 
that she finds any other name than that 
his predecessor bore. It can therefore 
be well imagined that wheg the puppies 
are recalled from their “walks” to the 
kennel, there are not a few Bessies, Lucys, 
Turks and Scamps on the roll. 

Whilst at “walk” the puppy must be 
visited periodically, not only to ensure 


‘* Haddo ” being thus reft of nature’s 

covering, it was the custom of his 
trainer, when placing him in the “slips” 
prior to the chase, to give him a little 
port wine or brandy by way of recompense 
while waiting for the hare. ‘‘ Haddo” 
found it so grateful and comforting that 
his furtive glance at the trainer on such 
occasions was positively eloquent. On 
one occasion he was returning from a run 
at the palatial residence of his owner, in 
charge of the butler and coachman. 
They, having provided themselves with 
creature comforts after the manner of 
their class, produced their flask in the 
railway carriage to regale themselves 
withal, when to their astonishment the 
dog raised himself from his somnolent 
attitude on the carriage seat, and grimaced 
his desire to partake. The proffered 
thimbleful was gratefully accepted, and 
the journey was completed by all parties 
in a peaceful frame. So much for the 
greyhound as a convivial spirit ! 

About March or April the “saplings,” as 
they are called, are brought in from 
“walks,” and a most ludicrous sight it is 
to see some half-dozen or more in leads 
or couples for the first time ‘They yelp, 
hang back, suddenly piunge forward, 
tumble over one another, and get en- 














tangled in their couplings, not infrequently 
upsetting the trainer or his men. Once 
settled safely at the kennels, they are 


kept apart from the old dogs. Every 
morning they are well brushed and 


groomed with dandy-brush and _hand- 
glove, and carefully scrutinised for mange. 
They are then taken out for exercise, 
much time being spent in endeavouring 
to gain their confidence. For some days 


they are not allowed off the lead, but in a 


short time they are trusted loose, though 
only two by two. If more were allowed 
together, they would most likely cannon 
against each other in their play, and 
perhaps get lamed. It requires much 
discretion to decide which two shall play 
together and agree. Usually one takes 
the lead and acts the hare, dodging this 
way and that, till overtaken by the 
other; and so little by little the pup 
becomes a graceful, active dog. 

It may be asked, How can the best 
performers be chosen from a litter of 
puppies, given the same conditions and 
opportunities? Well, this is a problem of 
somewhat difficult solution. I have 
known a litter so much alike in size and 
other qualities, that no difference could 
be detected but that of colour. But this 
factor alone determined the choice, and 
a happy one it proved—the pup was the 
same colour as his grand- 
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matter requiring much nicety of selection, 
especially when an important Stake is to 
be run for. Nice little cuts out of the 
juiciest parts of a leg of mutton that would 
grace an epicure’s sideboard are reserved 
for the animals’ delectation, and the thrifty 
housewife would be scared to indignation 
at the sight of the apparent extravagance 
of the kennel-men. It is not a question 
of meat for the house and the scraps for 
the dogs, but quite the reverse. Nothing 
must be spared; expense is not to be 
considered. By careful feeding and 
training the dog gets rid of all adipose 
tissue and becomes one mass of hard 
muscle. ‘The indicator of fitness is the 
weight, and a good trainer knows what 
weight, to the fraction of a pound, a dog 
should scale when ready for the field. 

We will assume that the dog has seen 
about eighteen months of evolution, and 
is now on the coursing ground for his first 
stake. He is a pretty sight; his lithe 
figure conveys to us a sense of the poetry 
of motion, and he is continually on the 
chafe to recite the poem. 

The arbiter of his achievements is 
the judge, a powerful man in his own 
circle, whose word is law unquestionable. 
‘Then there are the stewards of the course, 
who are responsible for method and fair 
play. There is also the slipper—a very 





father! ‘The real merits, 
however, can never be as- 
certained with certainty 
until they have been put to 
the test. One gentleman 
always adopted a_ novel 
method of selection. The 
door of the building in 
which the puppies were 
kept, after leaving the dam, 
opened in two parts, the 
lower half being closed. 
Before they were turned out 
for exercise, some one from 
the outside encouraged them 
to leap through the hatch 
by calling and whistling to 














them. He_ invariably 
selected the first one that 


surmounted the obstacle, 
judging that such a one 


displayed more courage, cleverness, and 
strength of back than his fellows ; for it 
is the moral qualities that tell in the 
greyhound. ; 

The feeding of these living arrows is a 





‘‘ Character.” 


Photo by Kay, Southport. 


clever man at his profession, as we shall 
show. ‘The beaters walk through fields 
or stubble and copse, and start a stout 
hare. The slipper looses a couple of dogs. 
Away they fly with magnificent swiftness, 
26 
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** Bab-at-the-Bowster,” 


Three celebrated greyhounds, 


and well it is for mistress hare if she can 


gain her cover again without falling a prey 
to her natural enemy. 

The judge decides all courses upon 
the one uniform principle that the grey- 
hound which does most towards killing 
the hare during the continuance of the 


course is the winner. He estimates the 
value of the work done by each greyhound 
upon a balance of points, according to a 
scale after the following style : 

The points of a course are : (a) Speed, 
(4) The Go-bye, (¢c) The Turn, (¢) The 
Wrench, (e) The Kill. 

(a) In estimating the value of “ speed” 
to the hare, or what is called the “run up,” 
he will take into account the several forms 
in which it may be displayed: viz., length 
of lead, the merits of the same, whether 
obtained by a dog losing ground at the 
start either from being unsighted or from 
a bad “slip,” or whether it has had to run 
the outer circle through the hare bearing 
in an opposite direction. 

(4) “The go-bye” is where a grey- 
hound starts a clear length behind his 
opponent, and yet passes him in a straight 
run, and gets a clear length before him. 

(c) ‘The turn” is where the hare is 
brought round at not less than a right 
angle from her previous line. 


(d2) ‘‘The wrench” is where the hare 
is bent from her line at less than a right 
angle. 

(ce) The merit of a “kill” must be 
estimated according to whether a grey- 
hound, by his own superior dash and skill, 
beats the hare ; whether he picks her up 
through any little accidental circumstances 
favouring him, or whether she is turned 
into his mouth, as it were, by the other 
greyhound, 

If the hare escapes and sufficient work 
up to that point has been done, or if a 
second hare be started during a course, 
and one of the dogs follows her, the course 
ends there. 

When the judge considers the merits of 
the dogs equal, he pronounces it an “ un- 
decided,” signifying it by taking off his 
hat. After two courses, then this course 
is run again. 

The slipper uses his discretion in the 
“law” he allows to the hare, but the 
judge may give the order to slip if he be 
not satisfied with the slipper’s estimate. 
The length of slip must necessarily vary 
with the nature of the ground and stout- 
ness of the hares, but should never be less 
than from three to four score yards, and 
must be maintained of one uniform length, 
asfar as possible, throughout the same stake. 
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The position occupied on the Card is 
determined at the draw which takes 
place at the headquarters of the Meeting 
the night before. Each dog entered 
is assigned a number, and a card or 
counter bears a corresponding number. 
These numbered cards or counters are 
placed together and drawn _indiscrimi- 
nately. The classification, once made, is 
not disturbed throughout the Meeting. 

The working of the slips by which the 
two dogs are simultaneously and rapidly 
released is interesting, as the following 
description of the diagram will show : 

A. Leather straps 

to place round 
D i necks of dogs. 
z. Metal bush 
into which the two 
ends of A_ are 
locked; a strong 
cord attached to 
lock. 

c. Is a_ hollow 
strap through which 
this cord passes. 

p. A wooden peg 
which is held in 
the hand of the 
slipper till he wishes 
to release the dogs. 

E. Leather strap, 
buckled round the 
wrist of the slipper. 

So long as the 
slipper holds on to 
peg D the dogs are 
retained, the cord 
hanging loosely, 
and the ends of 
collars remain 
locked. When he 
has got his dogs on 
a straight line with the hare, and the 
distance between him and the hare is 
sufficient—the dogs, of course, are pulling 
hard, and strap c is taut—he lets go of 
peg D, the cord receives a tug, and the 
two ends of collars simultaneously unlock, 
releasing the dogs. 

“In the  slips—so-ho!” shouts the 
slipper, when the hare is spotted on her 
form—raising his hand to stop the beaters 
proceeding farther. Out comes the peg 
and away go the dogs. 

The slipper must first understand how 
to lead dogs in couples, and to keep them 
from exciting themselves while waiting for 
a hare, only allowing them to sight the 
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one he wishes them to follow. He must 
be fleet of foot and a good jumper, in 
order to surmount the drains or ditches 
which he may encounter while the dogs 
are in slips. Very strong must he be to 
control the dogs, as they pull hard to 
get away, always intelligently bearing them 
straight behind the hare, giving them 
but a minimum amount of fatigue. A 
good eye to discern a strong hare from 
a weakly one and an iron nerve are his 
attributes. Tom Wilkinson, a native of 
Southport, was the best slipper ever 
known, and, strange to say, several 
members of his family have also distin- 
guished themselves in this line. 
In addi- 

tion to the 
*"épen’” 
coursing, 
which obtains 
over the 
Altcar plains 
and such-like 
places, where 
much walking 
is required 
to find the 
hare on her 
“form,” an 
attempt has 
been made 
to bring 
coursing to 
the very 
gates of the 
city, for the 
convenience 
of the busi- 
ness man,”* 
whose time 
is too valuable for him to spare whole 
days in the country, by what are called 
“enclosed” or “park” meetings. The 
enclosures are pretty much the same 
in their formation, generally situated in 
a park. The hares are driven at day- 
break into an enclosed cover, and when 
the closed coursing starts, one hare at 
a time is released into an exceedingly 
large field, down which she paces to the 
escapes at the far end of the field. An 
army of boys has been engaged for weeks 
before, driving the hares down this field, 
till the latter are thoroughly familiar 
with the places of escape. This form of 
coursing, however, has many disadvan- 
tages. A dog which has run several 
times at these meetings soon learns to 
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run “‘cunningly.” Driving his hare along, 
he endeavours to overrun her, and when 
she breaks short back, through being 
hard pressed, he doesn’t trouble to go 
back, but waits, knowing that poor “puss” 
has no choice but to come that way. I 
need hardly mention that such loses 
him the course. 

These closed grounds, with their pretty 
surroundings, their grand stands, special 
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and it must be gratifying to every one 
having the welfare of the sport at heart 
that this desideratum is likely to pre- 
vail in the future. He prefers a long 
day on foot, from early morn till dewy 


eve, with a snack and a flask in his 
pocket, to the grand stand and the 


tempting edibles of the adjoining refresh- 
ment bar. 
To give an idea of the value of prizes 


“ Fullerton.” 


enclosures, refreshment bars, telegraph 
offices, and such appointments, are not 
to the mind of the real good old courser. 
He prefers the open, where hares, driven 
from their “form,” run so much more 
stoutly, and test the staying powers of 
the greyhounds. He does not wish to 
see the contest robbed of the difficulties 
inherent to the ground. To him, sound 
going is one of the first essentials to 
the development of all-round excellence, 


at these meetings, it may be added that 
in one year something like £22,500 was 
contended for at enclosures alone, whilst 
in round numbers three thousand differ- 
ent greyhounds competed at the several 
“Parks” in the same season. Enclosed 
meetings are gradually being done away 
with; in fact, they are now almost 
defunct. They aimed at drawing large 
crowds, encouraged from a monetary point 
of view by a certain section; but this 


















artificial sport never boomed. It was an 
utter failure. 

Coursing, generally speaking, never did 
draw the vast crowds that football or 
cricket does, but in the North of England 
and in Scotland it is as attractive as ever, 
and has never in all its long history been 
more keenly followed than at the present 
day. ‘The glories of coursing have a halo 
of uncertainty. I have known a grey- 
hound bought for #15 in a sale-room 
to have been taken practically straight 
to the coursing field, there to win an 
important stake; to have been put into 
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THE WATERLOO CUP. 
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This is not attractive to the purely betting- 
man—a fact for which every thorough 
courser is profoundly thankful ! 
Lancashire is unquestionably the home 
of coursing, and among coursing clubs 
the Altcar Club holds the premier position 
in the kingdom. It has been affirmed 
that, if not an exclusive body, great 
prudence has been exercised in admission 
of members, and a high tone distinguishes 
them in their social intercourse with each 
other. Here, more than at any place, 
gentlemen course for honour and pure 
love of the sport. It is over the vast 





another contest a week later, winning stretch of meadowland owned by the 
meritoriously ; to Earl of Sefton, 
have been sold some twelve 
for £300 im- miles from Liver- 
mediately after- pool, that the 
wards, and then, blue ribbon of 
—strange fate the leash, ‘‘ The 
—never to have Waterloo Cup,” 
won a_ course is run for. The 
again! <A_ pro- nature of the land 


mising-looking 
youngster fetched 
£200 at a Lon- 
don sale, but on 
being removed to 


Lancashire was 
taken «ill, prob- 
ably through 


fretting at leaving 
his old quarters, 
and died in a 
week ! 

Coursing has 
the characteristic 
of being a pure 








and the stout- 
ness of the hares, 
test the com- 
petitors to the 
utmost. Hither, 
on the appointed 
day in February, 
thousands of 
people wend 
their way by 
train, “bus, car- 
riage, cart, in 
short by every 
conceivable rig 
of conveyance— 








sport. It lends and by walking, 
no aid to the The late T. D. Hornby, Esq., and ‘‘ Herschel.” notafew. These 
swindler, and Photo by Lloyd, Southport. not only com- 


where, as in 
horse-racing, a dishonest jockey can con- 
trol the result by “pulling,” coursing gives 
nobody any such opportunity of cheating. 
All the dog cares for is to have hold of 
his hare, and even if his success should 
mean the loss of a fortune to his owner, 
no possible influence can be brought to 
bear to thwart the result of superior 
strength and courage. Further, it does 
not lend itself to gambling in the same 
sense that horse-racing does. The 
habitual gambler must have a rapid de- 
cision—a simple win or lose—and a 
finish. A greyhound has to win a number 
of courses before he finally wins the stake, 
and each time against a different opponent. 








prise the experi- 
enced and spirited lords and gentry, but 
also, notwithstanding the energetic action 
of the Earl of Sefton and the committee, 
not a few thieves, blackguards and 
welshers. True, by the energy of the 
stewards and the committee and a large 
police force, the numbers of the latter 
have of late years been materially de- 
creased. The well-filled ditches which 
there abound form most convenient 
ducking-ponds for the welshing nuisances, 
The swindled havea sympatheticaudience, 
who are glad of the diversion thus afforded, 
and assist in making the culprit wade up 
to his neck in mud and water till he finally 
escapes, let us hope to sin no more. A 
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barn is sometimes requisitioned by the 
police near the ground, .into which the 
suspected and undesirables are safely 
lodged, and when night falls and all 
temptations are removed, they arereleased. 
But, as I have already indicated, nearly 
all such ruffianism has been eliminated 
by the prohibition of stools, flags, fancy 
umbrellas or any of the usual paraphernalia 
of the betting-man, and by the general 
surveillance of the officials. Now perfect 
order is observed in the field, each 
competitor receives fair play, and the 
lasting honour of the Meeting is preserved. 

In the year 1836 the Waterloo Cup 
was only an eight-dog stake, and was won 
by Lord Molyneux’s ‘ Milanie.” It grew 
in the succeeding years to a sixteen, then 
a thirty-two, until it reached its present 
dimensions as a sixty-four-dog stake. 

Not until the year 1868 did the 
Hibernian Coursers succeed in winning 
the Waterloo Cup, notwithstanding their 
many efforts. This feat was accomplished 
by Lord Lurgan’s famous dog ‘“ Master 
McGrath,” who again won it in 1869 
and 1871. After the triple win, her 
late Majesty, Queen Victoria, desired to 
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see the wonderful dog. He was taken 
to Windsor Castle, where he had audience 
of the Queen and Royal Family. He was 
not a remarkably good-looking dog—in 
fact, rather the reverse ; nor yet a big dog, 
as he scaled only 54 lbs. He won thirty- 
six courses, and lost only one, and the value 
of the stakes won amounted to £1750. 

The amount of the money prizes 
attached to the Waterloo Cup is only 
4,500 (some stakes are worth a thousand 
guineas), but the owner of the greyhound 
winning the Cup holds till the next season 
a handsomely chased necklace, composed 
of links on which is engraved the name 
of winner and owner for each year. Each 
year adds another link, and so it has been 
added to ever since the Waterloo became 
a sixty-four-dog stake. As can well be 
imagined, it has now attained considerable 
dimensions, 

The greatest celebrities of this world- 
renowned contest are ‘‘ Master McGrath,” 
“ Bab - at - the - Bowster,” ‘‘ Coomassie,” 
“Greentick,” and ‘‘ Fullerton.” Bab won 
sixty-two courses, but lost five, yet the 
value won was only £1540, or £210 less 
than “Master McGrath,” 





MR. PIERPONT MORGAN. 


The Editor regrets that in the February Number of the Pall Mall 
Magazine a paragraph appeared which suggested a doubt as to 


the authenticity of the portrait of the Duchess of Devonshire, by 


Gainsborough, recently purchased by Mr. Pierpont Morgan. 


It need 


hardly be said that the author of the article had no authority to 


make such a suggestion, and that its insertion in the Pall Mall 


Magazine was an oversight for which the Editor offers his apologies 


to Mr. Morgan. 
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Market Day, Nuneaton. 


{Nuneaton is the ‘ Milby” 


of Janet's Repentance. | 


LITERARY GEOGRAPHY 


1HE. COUNTRY 


OF 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


BY WILLIAM SHARP. 


NE day last spring, when I was 
travelling in ‘Touraine, a literary 
gentleman from Rennes (as I 

discovered later) entered the compartment 
of which I was the sole occupant. <A few 
casual words led to the offer on my part 
of one or two new issues of Parisian 
literary magazines which had reached me 
at breakfast ; and that accepted offer led 
in turn to a chat about certain books 
and writers with which and whom more 
than one of the magazine articles were 
vehemently concerned. 

After a time my companion politely 
turned the conversation to the subject 
of contemporary English poetry, of which 
he showed a refreshingly complacent 
ignorance, apart from his acquaintance 
with Shelley and Mr. Swinburne through 
the free’ if sympathetic renderings of M. 
Rabbe and M. Mourey. Of “living” poets 
he thought “ Keat” was the nearest in 
approach to the excellence of Verlaine : 
but “there was also beauty... yes, 
the unmistakable touch in M. Wilde 
and in the fine Patérson, whose death 
sO young was a scandal to the gross 


materialism of the London Jdourgeotste.” 


Whether Patérson preceded or suc- 
ceeded ‘‘Keat” I do not know: his 
name and fame, with his unmerited 


sufferings and shameful Britannic neglect, 
are alike unknown to me. I have an idea 
that my friend had heard of Chatterton, 
whose name. by a mysterious Gallic 
alchemy had known a resurrection in 
France as Paterson. I am sorry to con- 
fess, however, that I had not the moral 
courage to admit, then and there, that I 
was a degree lower even than the average 
Britannic dourgeois, in so far as I knew 
nothing either of the name or fate of a 
bard worthy to be ranked with Keat. 
Naturally, therefore, when my Rennes 
friend alluded to his admiration for the 
“Georges Sand of England,” and how 
George Eliot had also something of the 
quality of Balzac, I feared that a Parisian 
sparrow had but uttered a name on the 
housetops of Rennes. But no, my friend 
spoke of Adam Bede and Mid-Le-Marche, 
of Félix ’Oltt and Le Moulin du Floss, 
of Seelas Marner and Roméla, as if 
intimate with each of these masterpieces. 


Copyright 1903 by William Sharp. 
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He did really know something of the 
romances of the “Grand Magicien Sir 
Scott,” and had read several tales of 
Dickens in their French translation, and 
a version of ‘Thackeray’s ‘‘ Vanity Fair” : 
and this (with his having wept over a 
~ M “ce 1 ” 
prose rendering of ‘“‘ In Memoriam ”) along 
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of “Madame Eliot,” and to my astonish- 
ment he specified Mrs. Poyser, la ‘Tullivére 
(Maggie), and... George Henry Lewes! 
Then, to finish my bewilderment, he 
gave me two Poyserisms in English— 
one of which was (and is) as mysterious 
and untraceable as the premature master- 
piece and early death of 












X 








Patérson ; while the second 
I at last disengaged from the 
maze of a weird originality 
of pronunciation, having by 
a flash of insight or ex- 


Donnithorne Chase, in Adam 
Bede) from “ Lecraygue ”— 
and so arrived at “he’s welly 
like a cock as thinks the 
sun’s rose 0’ purpose to hear 
him crow.” 

This witticism, in an 
Anglo-Franco dialect, was 
evidently a source of pure 
happiness to my friend. 
* Ah, the English humour !” 
he exclaimed, chuckling. 

All this comes back to 
me when I take up my pen 
to write on the country of 
George Eliot. And much 
else . . . from Charles Reade’s 
dictum that Adam Bede is 
“the finest thing — since 
Shakespeare,” to Mr. Park- 
inson’s, who says it “ pulsates 
from opening to __ finish.” 


YS COUNTRY acerbated memory discovered 
\ GEORGE ELI oT | “Craig” (the gardener at 

















Map to illustrate George Eliot's localities and residences. 


[Adam Bede is partly in N. Staffordshire and partly in Warwickshire, 


and also in S. Derbyshire, | 


with his more erudite acquaintance with 
Keat and Patérson, had apparently been 
his justification (alas! unsuccessful) in a 
recent application for a Foreign Literature 
lectureship at Rennes University. 

With some of his views I agreed, from 
others I disagreed. Then I discovered 
that all these matured results of meditation 
had been culled from M. Brunetiére’s 
interesting study of the famous English 
novelist, and that the only Rennesesque 
addition was in the appellation of “the 
Georges Sand of England,” a crudity for 
which M. Brunetitre would not have 
thanked his Breton colleague. Finally, 
I asked my companion who were his 
favourite personages in these fine romances 


For (the confession must be 


made) even the Rennes 
enthusiast as to Jd-le- 
Marche and Félix ’Ollt 


would in point of enthusi- 
asm be worthier to write this article. We 
have all our limitations ; and with genuine 
regret (for I find myself in an embarrass- 
ing isolation from the collective opinion 
of the wise and good) I have to admit 
my inability to become enthusiastic over 
the actual country of George Eliot in so 
far as I know it apart from its literary 
glamour and associations. Nor, apart 
from the dairy-passages and a few de- 
lightful pages in the earlier novels, am 
I “transported,” as one critic has it, by 
the George Eliot Country of the imagina- 
tion. Of course this is not an absolute 
statement. I have read (and can now 
read) with keen pleasure much of the 
descriptive parts of Adam Bede and The 
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Mill on the Floss, as, in another respect, 
I could at any time re-read with pleasure 
most of Szlas Marner, and the whole of 
Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. ‘There are pages 
in Middlemarch which must surely appeal 
to every mind and every heart. But I 


can’t honestly say much more; and, as 
Mark Twain suggests, it’s better if one 
is a fool to say so and be done with it, 





George Eliot's old school, Nuneaton. 


than to leave the remark to others to 
make. Nothing would tempt me to read 
Daniel Deronda again, and, like a thunder- 
cloud above the vistas of my past, looms 
the memory of the weary travail through 
Romola! As for Theophrastus Such .. . 
well, if repeated perusal of it were intro- 
duced as a punishment in a revised penal 
code, crime among the cultured would 
certainly decrease Of course, one is 
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weak enough to want to justify one’s 
position : so let the reader bear with the 
essayist a moment till he explains that 
there are some minds which can take 
little pleasure in an ambitious work of 
fiction if, while satiating the sensibilities, 
it permits the arbitrary in dramatic 
measure, foregoes harmony in structure, 
and ignores symmetry in destiny. 

Of all George 
Sliot’s books Adam 
Bede is pre- 
eminently that for 
which _ enthusiasts 
claim psychological 
symmetry, structural 
harmony, and 
dramatic congruity. 
Well, these I do not 
find. Let my blind- 
ness be pitied, if I 
am blind; not con- 
demned as_ wilful 
myopy. To take a 
test instance, the 
details of Hetty’s 
prison-episode and 
transportation, with 
that culminating 
marriage of Adam 
and Dinah Morris, 
seem to me fatal to 
the claim of Adam 
Bede to be a work of 
the highest literary 
art; however fascina- 
ting so much of the 
book is as a romance, 
however fine so 
much of it is in 
descriptive power 
and charm, however 
lofty in sentiment 
and deep and true 
in thought, the 
authors mind is 
revealed. One does 
not deny these in 
insistence on the 
incongruity. Each must 
the line of one’s approach: 


fundamental 
judge along 
whether we are to estimate as a work of 
creative art, in the only enduring use of 
that word, or whether we are content to 
appreciate simply as an inconsequent 
narrative rich with much of the poetry, 


humour, human feeling and _ spiritual 
trouble of a sympathetic and rare mind. 
To one mind Silas Marner, or The Mill 














on the Floss, is George Eliot’s chef 
deuvre; to another it is Adam Bede; 
to yet another it is Middlemarch. 

After all, the point of divergence is not 
one to interest most people. Abstract 
points in the eternal controversy as to 
what is and what ‘s not art are like the 
diet of John the Baptist in the wilderness 
—delectable, till introduced to the 
domestic table. ‘Remove your locust, 
your wild and sugary honey, and yourself, 
to the wilderness,” is the reception to be 
expected ! 
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* Royal Oak” in George Eliot’s most 
popular tale, “ Ay, sir, I’ve said it often, 
and I'll say it again, they’re a poor lot i’ this 
parish—a poor lot, sir; big and little,’— 
and Mr. Gedge, it will be remembered, 
hardened in his opinion with the change 
and chance of the unsteady planets, for 
when, in a dim hope of finding humanity 
worthy of his regard, he moved from 
Shepperton to the ‘‘Saracen’s Head” in 
a neighbouring market town, he ceased 
not in iterating “A poor lot, sir, big and 
little ; and them as comes for a go 0’ gin 


Interior of George Eliot’s school at Nuneaton. 


Fortunately, critic and readers, and all 
who care in any degree for the genius, the 
humour, the pathos, and the charm of 
George Eliot, can get over into her country 
by one bridge at which is no gate where 
“Art” levies toll. For the rest, I am 
ready to admit, as Mrs. Poyser remarked 
of one of her antipathies, that I “ ought 
to be hatched over again and hatched 
different.” As for taking the part of that 
wilfully perverse creature, the critic with 
a theory, or his kind, I am of the persua- 
sion of Mr, Gedge, the landlord of the 





are no better than them as comes for a 
pint o’ twopenny—a poor lot.” 

There are some authors in connection 
with whom we are more interested to 
know where they dreamed and thought 
and wrote than to learn the geography 
of their imaginative inhabitings and - ex- 
cursions. It is not so with Balzac or Zola, 
for example. To know where the author 
of the Comédie Humaine plied his un- 
wearying pen, or where the architect of 
the House of Rougon Maquart sedulously 
cemented, day by day, an allotted section 
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of his patient edifice, is a matter of almost 
no sentimental interest. It is otherwise 
in the instances of, say, Charlotte Bronté, 
Sir Walter Scott, George Eliot. One 
might find it rather difficult to demon- 
strate the point positively, or to explain 
the why and wherefore; but probably 
most of my readers will concur with me 
in the conclusion, 

In the instance of George Eliot the 
personal interest is exceptionally domi- 
nant. Possibly this is because her 
personality, her strenuous life in the 
things of the mind and the spirit, the 
lamp of a continual excellence, win us 
more to the homes wherein she herself 
dreamed and thought and worked than to 


those of her imaginary personages. _ Per- 
haps, again, it is because she suffered— 
“travailed in the spirit” as an old writer 
has it—throughout her life, and that every 
domicile has its memories of things 
endured in the spirit and weighed with 
sadness in the mind. ‘Taking it in its 
whole course, her life was a happy one, 
in so far as it is possible for us to make 
a general estimate of what constitutes 
happiness ; but her mind continually played 
the austere puritan to the very feminine 
nature, her intellect habitually stood by, 
throwing shadows across her naturally 
blithe and ardent temperament. 

Mr. Cross has given us a_ pleasant 
sketch of the cottage home in Warwick- 
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shire, Griff House, on the Arbury estate, 
near the village of Chilvers Coton and 
the town of Nuneaton, where Mary Ann 
Evans, the daughter of a Staffordshire 
man who had begun the working years 
of life as a carpenter and risen to be 
the land-agent of a wealthy Warwickshire 
county family, lived till she was twenty- 
one. She was not, however, as sometimes 
stated, born here: but at South Farm, 
Arbury, close by—though Mr. Evans 
moved to Griff House while his little girl 
was stilla baby. Here, in this quiet and 
rural district of the somewhat grimy coal 
region of Warwickshire, amid scenes and 
scenery which indelibly impressed them- 
selves upon her mind, to be afterwards 





Griff House, George Eliot's home from 1820 to 1841, 


reproduced with a vivid and loving fidelity, 
Miss Evans grew to womanhood. Life, 
however, had become somewhat circum- 
scribed and lacking in mental stimulus, 
and it was with pleasure she went with 
her father in the spring of 1841—shortly 
after she had “come of age ”—to a semi- 
rural house in Foleshill Road, outside 
Coventry. The event was of signal 
moment in her life, for it was now she 
formed a delightful acquaintanceship with 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bray of Rosehill, 
and Mrs. Bray’s sister, Miss Sara Hennell 
an acquaintanceship which was not 
only the chief charm and stimulus of her 
early years of womanhood, but deepened 
into a friendship of the utmost value and 























happiness, which lasted nearly forty years. 
Rosehill house and garden may still be seen 
in the outskirts of Coventry: the “ other 
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and prolonged association, she returned 
to the neighbourhood of Coventry and 
to her beloved Warwickshire lanes and 





Back of the old house in Church Street, Nuneaton. 


house,” as she calls it, that from 1841 to 
1849 was her “earthly paradise.” It was 
here, apparently, that Mary Ann became 
“Marian”; and here that the eager 
intellectual life first quickened in pro- 
duction—and that of a kind remarkable 
for a young woman in the England of 
the ‘forties, a translation of Strauss’s 
Leben Jesu, a task followed by English 
renderings of philosophico-religious writ- 
ings by Spinoza and Feuerbach. It was 
a happy and fruitful time that came toa 
vital change with the death of Mr. Evans 





canals and flat, damp lands, and stayed 
with her friends the Brays till, at the age 
of thirty-two, she made her first definite 
change in life, and removed to London. , 
The occasion was the assistant-editorship 
of the Westminster Review, but it was 
the beginning of the long and _ brilliant 
career in literature whereby the obscure 
Warwickshire Marian Evans became the 
world-famous ‘‘George Eliot.” It will 
be easy for Londoners who read this 
article, and wish to see the early London 
home of this celebrated novelist, to do 





Entrance to Griff Village. 


in 1849. Though the Foleshill Road 
home was broken up, and Marian Evans 
went abroad to break the spell of sorrow 





so; for it is no farther away than Rich- 
mond. Here, in rooms at No. 8, Park 
Street (close to the beautiful Park George 
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Eliot so often frequented and so much 
loved, reminiscent to her as it was of 
Arbury Park, and of parts of the wooded 
districts of Warwickshire), were written, 
during the years 1855-8, not only 
The Sad Fortunes of the Rev. Amos 


Barton, Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story, and 


Interior of the dairy, South Farm, Arbury (George 


Janet's Repentance—collectively repub- 
lished as Scenes'‘of Clerical Life, but also 
the most enduring in popularity of all 
the great writer’s books, Adam Bede. 
In 1859 George Henry Lewes and 
George Eliot (for Marian Evans was now 
not only ‘‘George Eliot,” but also had 
wedded her life to that of the brilliant 
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and versatile man of letters to whom she 
owed so much, but also through whose 
influence her art was so often to know 
the blight of the unimaginative as distinct 
from the fanciful mind) moved to Wands- 
worth, where, at a house called Holly 
Lodge, in Wimbledon Park Road, they 
lived from February 
1858 till March 
1860, and where 
perhaps the most 
beautiful of all 
George Eliot’s books 
was written, Zhe 
Mill on the Floss. 
The next change 
was to the well- 
known home at The 
Priory, North Bank, 
St. John’s Wood, 
where from Novem- 
ber 1863 till after 
the death of G. H. 
Lewes and till 
shortly before her 
marriage early in 
1880 with Mr. J. W, 
Cross, George Eliot 
had her London 
residence ; and here 
she wrote some of 
her most discussed 
books— Felix Holt, 
Middlemarch, and 
that brave and fine 
effort in dramatic 
poetry of one who 
was neither a 
dramatist nor a poet, 
The Spanish Gypsy. 

Far and away the 
best portrait of the 


famous novelist in 
her prime is that 
made in 1865 by 


Sir Frederick Burton, 
now in the National 
Portrait Gallery; and 


bw Pe friends who knew 
Eliot's birthplace). her well during 
her last years at 


The Priory have assured me that the 
likeness was as admirable then as when 
it was made. From 1876 till the year 
of her death “ George Eliot ” had also a 
delightful summer home near Godalming, 
in Surrey—The Heights, Witley; and 
here she passed some of her happiest 
days in late life, though even here not 





















without a longing for the less interesting 
or beautiful, but more intimate scenery 
of “her own country,” Warwickshire, 
North Stafford, and the southlands of 
Derby. It was neither in her own land, 
nor at The Heights, nor The Priory 
that, on December 22nd, 1880, the great 
writer died, but at No. 4, Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea, a few doors from where Rossetti 
still dreamed and wrote and painted, a 
few minutes’ walk from where Carlyle 
still worked and brooded. 


The country of George Eliot should, 
in a sense, be called the Four Counties. 
Of these, Warwickshire and North Stafford- 
shire bulk the largest, in the map of our 
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The ‘‘three spires,’ 


Imaginative Geography. Derbyshire leans 
against them from the north; to the east 
are the winds and floods of Lincolnshire. 
Conveniently this country may be said 
to extend from Gainsborough—that old 
town on the Trent so familiar to 
readers of Zhe Mill on the Floss as St. 
Oggs—to Coventry and Nuneaton. In 
all her years spent in or near London 
(with her brief residings abroad), George 
Eliot was never in mind and spirit long 
away from this country of her early life, 
love, and imaginative and sympathetic 
intimacy. She lived a dual mental life: 


intellectually with the remote and austere 
minds of the past; reminiscently and _re- 
creatively with the people, episodes, and 
Scenery of her beloved ‘“ Shepperton ” 
(Chilvers 


Coton) and “ Hayslope ” 
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(Ellaston), her ever effectionately regarded 
‘*Snowfield” (Wirksworth), “ Milby” (Nun- 
eaton), and “St. Oggs” (Gainsborough)— 
for the most part now dull and uninter- 
esting tracts and localities of the shires 
of Stafford and Warwick and Lincoln 
transferred henceforth by her genius to 
the more vivid and fascinating “ Midlands 
map ” of the Atlas of the Countries of the 
Imagination. It is rarely we come upon 
any revelation of “ Mrs. Lewes” or “ Mrs. 
Cross” in the domestic capacity of lady 
of the household—as when she writes to 


her friend Mrs. Congreve, shortly after 
settlement at The Priory in St. John’s 


Wood, that she is occupied with no ima- 
ginative work, but is renewing “a mind 





Coventry. 


made up of old carpets fitted in new 
places, and new carpets suffering from 
accidents ; chairs, tables, and pieces, 
muslin curtains, and down-draughts in 
cold places ”—and this though, “ before 
we began to move, I was swimming 
in Comte and Euripides and Latin 
Christianity.” 

Whatever may have been the drift of 
opinion in the middle epoch of the 
nineteenth century, it is probably the all 
but general opinion to-day that the George 
Ehot of literature is the George Eliot 
who is “‘swimming” in memories of the 
people and episodes and places known 
so intimately in her early life and ever re- 
called so vividly, and not the George Eliot 
who “swam” with “ Comte and Euripides 
and Latin Christianity,” and the abstract 
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thinkers and philosophies for which 
the phrase may stand as a collective 
analogue. 

Frankly, of what worth are all the 
stately but unvivified pages of Romola, 
or the long and wearying digressions in 
Daniel Deronda, or the meandering and 
inconclusive speculations of Theophrastus 
Such, in comparison with the rich human 
interest and loving and exquisite familiarity 
of books of a Zived actuality such as Adam 
Bede and Silas Marner and The Mill 
on the Floss? Do we not recall the 
dairies of Donnithorne Hall Farm (and 
their presiding genius, Mrs. Poyser—in 
the roll-call of George Eliot’s person- 
ages as outstanding a figure as Mr. 
Micawber or Sam Weller in the roll-call 
of Dickens’s personages, as Baillie Nicol 
Jarvie in that of Scott’s, or Becky Sharp 
in that of Thackeray’s, or Handy Andy 
in that of Lover’s) with far keener 
pleasure, alike in imaginative realisation 
and in the sense of perfected and satis- 
fying art, than even the keenest pages 
of what in its day was considered the 
masterly philosophic thought of Mzdd/e- 
march, the subtle sociological question- 
ings in Felix Holt, or the dignified in- 
tellectual display of erudition in Danie: 


The Vicarage Study, Nuneaton, 
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Deronda and Romola? Nor do I think 
is it exact that this change in standpoint 
is due solely to that contemporary 
intellectual deterioration in ideals and 
mental powers of which we hear so much, 
In some measure at least, I take it, it is 
due to an ever developing sense of the 
true scope and true beauty and true 
limitations of literature, not as a pastime 
adaptable to every range of feebleness 
and capacity, but as an art, an art re- 
quiring as scrupulous observance on the 
part of the jealous reader as on that of 
the ambitious writer. Let us remember 
our friend, Mr. Gedge, the landlord, and 
not get into the habit of dismissing our 
contemporaries as “a poor lot, sir, big 
and little—a poor lot !” 

If one were to take a census as to 
the literary capital of “George Eliot’s 
Country,” it would probably result in the 
election either of Chilvers Coton, near 
Nuneaton (the “Shepperton” of the 
early stories, and the novelist’s home 
till she was of age), or, and the more 
likely, of Ellaston, the ‘“ Hayslope” 
of Adam Bede. Many years ago the 
present writer edited a popular periodical 
for young readers ; and on one occasion, 
in the literary page, the question was 
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This room is probably the old drawing-room of the vicarage which figures in two of the stories comprised in 


Scenes of Clerical Life. 


It was here that Amos Barton’s affairs were discussed, while in later time the same 


room witnessed little Mrs. Crewe’s attempts to entertain the Bishop. 
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editorially proclaimed: ‘Who are the 
two most famous persons in George 
Eliot’s novels, and what are the two best 





a & eae 
Widen = 3 : 
Griff Hollows, supposed to be the “ 


—& 


known localities?” The answers were 
(for competitions of the kind) exceptionally 
personal, and by far the greater number 
declared, on the first count, for Mrs. 
Poyser and Maggie Tulliver (the latter 
run close by poor Hetty, by Dinah 
Morris, and by Adam Bede); and, on 
the second, for Donnithorne Hall Farm 
(Hayslope), and “Red Deeps,” where 
Maggie Tulliver used to meet her lover 
Philip Wakem (though this choice was 
perhaps due in considerable part to a 
recent article in the same_ periodical 
on the Griff Hollow of fact and 
fiction, @ propos of Maggie’s pathetic 
story). 

And probably this verdict would be 
returned from any like consensus to-day. 
It is difficult to imagine any heroine in 
George Eliot’s novels and tales usurping 
the place of Maggie Tulliver: it is im- 
possible to think of Mrs. Poyser being 
dethroned from her pre-eminence. 
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One great charm of George Eliot’s 


Country is that it is real country, loved 
and understood for itself as well as being 


eC 
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of ‘The Mill on the Floss.” 


the background of the humours and 
sorrows and joys of human life, loved for 
its own intimate charm as well as for its 
real and imaginary dramatic associations, 
There is nothing of more winsome charm 
in George Eliot’s writings than her de- 
scription of this very real and intimate 
country of her love and knowledge. 
True, these are remembered more as 
one remembers last spring in Devon, or 
summer in Surrey, or autumn in Wales or 
the Highlands: as the sum of many lovely 
and delightful things, days, and hours. 
There are few descriptive passages for 
memory to isolate and recall, for George 
Eliot had little preoccupation with words 
for the sake of their own beauty—an 
artistic lack more obvious, naturally, in 
her verse than in her prose.* But 
(perhaps in Zhe MZidl on the Floss especi- 
ally) it would be easy to find many 
winsome collocations, delightful in them- 
selves apart from the interest or charm of 


* Since this article was written I have seen Sir Leslie Stephen’s recently published admirable 
monograph on George Eliot, and cannot refrain from a corroborative quotation on this point of 


the artistic sense of the value of words. 


Sir Leslie Stephen has too finely trained a taste to 
accept the high claim so often made for George Eliot as a poet. 


She lacked, he says, “that 





exquisite sense for the value of words which may transmute even common thought into poetry. 
Even her prose, indeed, though often admirable, sometimes becomes heavy, and gives the impres- 
sion that, instead of finding the right word, she is accumulating more or less complicated approxima- 
tions.” [In case of any confusion of issues, it may be added that no critic has ever more finely 
and sanely done justice to and interpreted all that made the genius, “all the mental, moral and 
spiritual energy that went to make up the wonderful spirit whom we know as George Eliot.”] 
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context. Turn to Zhe Mil/, and chance 
perhaps upon— 


The rush of the water, and the booming 
of the mill, bring a dreamy deafness, which 
seems to heighten the peacefulness of the 
scene. They are like a great curtain of 
sound, shutting one out from the world 
beyond. 


Or upon— 


Maggie could sit in a grassy hollow 
under the shadow of a branching ash, 
stooping aslant from the steep above her, 
and listen to the hum of insects, like tiniest 





Chilvers Coton Church and Vicarage. 


bells on the garment of Silence, or see the 
sunlight piercing the distant boughs, as if to 
chase and drive home the truant heavenly 
blue of the wild hyacinths. 


But in all the George Eliot Country of 
fact there is no locality so fascinating 
as that immortalised (in Adam Bede) 
as Hayslope and its neighbourhood. 
The seeker wiil easily find it, under its 
actual name of Ellaston, whether in a 
map or if he be afoot or acycle in the 
Midlands on a George Eliot pilgrimage, 
by looking for the curving stream of the 
Dove where it divides Loamshire and 
Stonyshire (as the novelist calls Stafford- 
shire and Derbyshire), near Norbury 
railway station. Our one quotation from 
Adam Bede (whence one could delve so 
many beautiful passages and pages) must 
be of this Hayslope vicinage. 

. . From his station near the Green 


he had before him in one view nearly all 
the other typical features of this pleasant 
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land. High up against the horizon were 
the huge conical hills, like giant mounds 
intended to fortify this region of corn and 
grass against the keen and hungry winds 
of the north; not distant enough to be 
clothed in purple mystery, but with sombre 
greenish sides visibly specked with sheep, 
whose motion was only revealed by memory, 
not detected by sight ; wooed from day 
to day by the changing hours, but respond- 
ing by no change in themselves—left for 
ever grim and sullen after the flush of 
morning, the winged gleams of the April 
noonday, the parting crimson glory of the 
ripening summer sun. And directly below 
him the eye rested on a more advanced 
line of hanging woods, 
divided by _ bright 
patches of pasture or 
furrowed crops, and 
not yet deepened into 
the uniform _ leafy 
curtains of high sum- 
mer, but still showing 
the warm tints of the 
young oak and the 
tender green of the 
ash or lime. Then 
came the valley, where 
the woods grew 
thicker, as if they had 
rolled down and 
hurried together from 
the patches left 
smooth on the slope, 
that they might take 
the better care of the 
tall mansion which 
lifted its parapets and 
sent its faint blue 
summer smoke among them. 





Here we have not only typical English 
scenery of the North Midlands—with 
heights and uplands, wood and _ valley, 
the oak- or beech-surrounded manor- 
house .. . and beyond it the hamlet of 
Hayslope and the grey square tower of 
the old church—but are in the _ heart 
of the country of George Eliot. If, 
to-day, much of the pastoral quiet of 
Hayslope, much of the green loveliness 
of the regions now so intimately associated 
with Adam Bede and poor Hetty and 
Mrs. Poyser, with Amos Barton and 
Silas Marner, with Mr. Gilfil and Maggie 
Tulliver, exist only in the pages of a 
great writer, and seem dull and common- 
place, fretted by the smoke of mines and 
the passage of coal-trains and the en- 
croachment of the plague of bricks and 
stucco, the fault does not lie with George 
Eliot. We have the land as it is: she 
limned for us the country as it was. 
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BY I. ZANGWILL. 


HOUGH I have given up lecturing, 

and my spell of it was brief, I 

shall never regret having come 

face to face with the public throughout 
Great Britain, for I have learnt far more 
from my lectures than I taught by 
them. I do not mean in the sense in 
which a man gets to know a subject by 
writing a book on it for the guidance 
of others, but in the Ulyssean sense of 
learning “the manners of men and 
cities.” To connect the name of Ulysses 
with inadventurous journeys on British 
railways may excite a smile, and yet it is 
much rarer to find a Londoner who knows 
the provinces of his own country than one 
who has made “the grand tour,” and 
this despite that an American would 
consider our maximum distance as only 
round the corner. It is the Londoner 
who is really the “ provincial” person. 
He is in haughty ignorance of the mani- 
fold movement of life in the other great 
centres of the kingdom, of the municipal 
experiments, of public institutions and 
Civic organisations that put London to 
shame. Provincial affairs only interest 
him in the shape of contested political 
elections. He scarcely realises that the 
area of influence of the great London 
dailies is restricted, were it only by time 
and space, and that the North cannot 
look to the South for news that would be 
nearly a day in arriving. To an author 
in especial, accustomed to receive with 
indifference the praise or blame of pro- 
vincial newspapers, it is a useful lesson 
to move in great towns where every other 
man is reading one of these despised 
sheets, and the great trumpets of London 
Town sound as “the horns of Elfland 
faintly blowing.” It is interesting, too, 
to note the gradual awakening of the 


artistic consciousness, and to find that 
Glasgow is not the only town aware of 
the importance of pictures in life. The 
provincial galleries may be still far from 
representative of the Kingdom of Art, 
but they are improving yearly, while the 
temporary exhibitions circulate master- 
pieces of contemporary or earlier art 
through the country. Circulating curators, 
too, instruct the provinces from the lecture- 
platform. 

The music of some of the great cities 
is as good as England can supply, and 
often a committee of local connoisseurs 
directs the programmes of the conductors, 
ordering a performance of a symphony 
that is talked of in the same spirit as 
the library committee orders new books 
for the libraries ; and although the pro- 
vinces cannot be said to initiate any 
dramatic movements, for even the new 
plays that first see the light in the country 
are merely produced for trial, as a sort 
of dress-rehearsal for London, still there 
is no play or no actor that does not pass 
through the larger towns. In literature, 
of course, there are many local move- 
ments which ultimately impose themselves 
upon London, “ peripherally, not centrally, 
initiated,” as Herbert Spencer would say ; 
while as regards criticism 1 am not sure 
that the criticism of the provinces, if I 
may parodoxically apply Matthew Arnold’s 
phrase, is not more ‘‘ of the centre ” than 
that of Fleet Street. For, as has been 
said of heaven, the centre is a condition 
of the spirit, not a point of space, and it 
is not amid the clubs and cabals of 
Cockneydom that the true values and 
bearings of contemporary work are best 
seen. Even a hundred miles’ distance 
from London makes for a better per- 
spective. Some of the most intelligent 
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Englishmen I have met are the presidents 
of the literary societies before which one 
lectures, and as these presidents generally 
extend their hospitality to the lecturer, 
he has a good time both physically and 
intellectually. 

Medical men seem to play a great part 
on the councils of these societies, keeping 
up the pleasant tradition of the doctor 
with a turn for letters. ‘To stay with a 
doctor is to be further armed against 
mishaps, for the least agreeable piece of 
knowledge that the literary man picks up 
on his lecture-travels is that he has a 
body. Of course he has always been 
dimly aware of this possession, but his 
body has been only a background to the 
brilliant manifestations of his spirit. Now 
it comes suddenly into the foreground, 
for it is the instrument with which he 
is to appeal to the public, and so he 
develops that morbid self-consciousness of 
the singer or the actor; for his body 
must be at its maximum of fitness at a 
particular hour of the evening, and the 
fear of cold, sore throat, loss of voice, 
to say nothing of the thousand-and-one 
other ills that flesh is heir to, weighs upon 
him all day like the thought of an after- 
dinner speech upon an unfortunate diner. 
What makes the matter worse is that the 
lecture-season is in the winter months, 
and travelling from town to town on 
*‘ one-night stands ”—as the theatrical folk 
say—is not the best way of avoiding 
colds. Still, even from this unpleasant- 
ness I have gleaned a lesson, the lesson 
that colds are absolutely avoidable ; for 
whereas sitting cosily at home I have 
scarcely ever passed a fortnight without 
acold, I have never sneezed once during 
my weeks of winter travelling. Simple 
precautions are everything. In future, 
therefore, let the person with a cold be 
shut out from our sympathies, for he is 
an accessory before the fact, a sinner 
against sanitation who, as Butler taught 
in Zrewhon, should be put in prison, the 
hospitals being reserved for the poor 
criminals. 

Less avoidable than colds are railway 
accidents, or failures of connection when 
one has to change, but these risks may 
be reduced by never taking the last 
possible train. Yet often, when the train 
sits down stolidly outside a station, one 
has apprehensive pictures of a raging 
audience and an empty platform. Once 
I arrived in a town without knowing 
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where I was to lecture, or the address of 
any one concerned. I thought I had 
best wait till fifteen minutes after the 
hour of commencing, and then inquire 
at the central police-station in which hall 
was there a riot? Fortunately I found 
the hall advertised in the local paper. 
It will be seen from this anecdote that 
one does not always receive hospitality. 
The hospitality itself, though always equal 
in warmth, varies in externals. You may 
find yourself the confidential companion 
of a lonely bachelor, or going down to 
dinner to meet a distinguished company, 
with your host’s beautiful wife hanging 
upon your arm; you may have a bed- 
room in a little house, or a suite of 
apartments in a gorgeous mansion, with 
butler and footmen hovering solicitously 
around you—all with the same delightful 
unexpectedness. Very often your host 
is a great manufacturer, and then, if you 
are wise, you will make the round of his 
factory, and feel amid the roar of the 
marvellous machinery of the modern 
world the throb and pulse of the real 
life-blood of England. We make too 
little of the romance of business, we 
writing men; though occasionally a 
Kipling will perceive the wonder of the 
gigantic engines and of the great currents 
of international commerce. 

Halls vary as much as hosts. Some of 
the nicest-looking have bad acoustic tricks. 
I have spoken in great Theatres Royal 
more comfortably than in cosy salons. 
A pleasing interruption in the ordinary 
routine of the lecture-tour is afforded 
when one lights upon a public school, for 
by a happy innovation the upper forms 
in our schools are now treated to lectures 
-—not the mere magic-lantern entertain- 
ments of our childhood, but lectures by 
men who have lived and thought and 
worked, and who bring into the narrow 
and pedantic atmosphere of the school- 
room a vivid suggestion of life and reality 
and the great forces amid which the lads 
will have to work out their destinies when 
playtime is over. And for the lecturer 
this contact with the young is equally 
stimulating, and it is worth far more than 
one’s fee to receive three ringing cheers 
at the end, even though one suspects the 
enthusiasm of schoolboys as being, how- 
ever genuine, partially at least inspired by 
the desire of making a noise. No crueller 
ordeal, by the way, awaits the lecturer 
than this trial by schoolboys ; for if they 
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are bored they will not dream of offering 
him the amenities and hypocrisies of 
adult audiences, but will scrape and cough 
to the extreme limits of tutorial endur- 
ance. On their side it must be admitted 
that they are not permitted, like adult 
audiences, to signify their judgment by 
melting away. 

One of the dilemmas of the lecturer 
is how to treat reporters, for, of course, 
he does not wish to have too much of 
his lecture—which is like the text of a 
touring play—given to the world. He 
soon learns, however, to accept stoically 
even verbatim reports, for the public has 
an appallingly short memory, and would 
relish the same lecture just as much a 
year after, even as it relishes the same 
Christmas leader year after year in its 
favourite organ. On the other hand, 
there are the individuals who, the first 
time they hear a lecture, “knew it all 
before.” You may have extracted un- 
known facts from mouldering manuscripts 
and explored unvisited cities, but the 
slightest inkling of acquaintance with your 
subject-matter persuades these gentry 
that they are listening to the echo of 
theirown brains. The average newspaper 
reporter is unable to give an idea of a 
lecture. If you, my dear, intelligent 
reader, were told off to give twenty lines 
to a lecture, you would listen quietly and 
then go home and condense the leading 
ideas, extracting the essence into twenty 
lines. But the professional reporter writes 
down the first ten lines verbatim, then 
falls asleep, and wakes up in time to 


report the last ten lines with equal 
fulness. 
Once I lectured on “The Drama,” 


and all my most daring points, for which 
I expected to be crushed, were ignored, 
while the careless dramatic critics, basing 
themselves on these reports, which they 
skimmed with half an eye, scornfully 
refuted the ‘‘conventional propositions ” 
I had not maintained. There is in the 


conventional mind a certain expectation 
of what a man of letters will say about 
the “ Drama,” and though I said nothing 
of the sort, I was gravely taken to task for 
imagining that literature and the drama 
When 


were one and the same thing. 
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I lectured in New York I encountered 
exactly the same phenomenon, and as 
Americans expect to hear an Englishman 
superciliously run down things American, 
this is what some papers said I had done 
in addition, though in reality I was mainly 
concerned with the defects of the English 


stage. Strange that journalists, who of 
all men should know best the inaccuracy 
of newspapers, should still put their trust 
in reporters. It is as bad as making a 
man responsible for what he says in 
“interviews.” And talking of the inter- 
viewer reminds me that I once defined 
him as a man who asks you what you 
take to drink —and doesn’t give it to you. 
What a lecturer takes to drink is probably 
a question which no interviewer would 
leave unasked, and so I here confess that 
I was not content with the cold water that 
gleams icily in the austere bottle on the 
lecturer’s desk, but I gained those outbursts 
of applause which are inevitably excited 
by the lecturer’s drinking—on sherry and 
egg. It shot a thrill through me, though, 
sometimes, to remember suddenly, with a 
glass at my lips, that I was in a temper- 
ance hall. Once—in revenge—when I 
was not in a temperance hall, the platform 
attendant refused to put my glass upon 
the table because e was a temperance 
man. This was in Ireland, for in America 
I abandoned alcohol altogether. 

If there is in these jottings a note of 
cheerfulness, put it down, not to the 
sherry and egg, but to the fact that my 
lectures have never been eked out by 
“limelight illustrations.” More difficult 
though the task be to hold an audience 
without pictures, he is doubly blessed 
who can dispense with them. To 
have so cumbrous an addition to one’s 
luggage as the magic-lantern slides must 
be martyrdom. The danger of losing 
them or forgetting them cannot be small. 
More frequent is the mixing of them up, 
There are delicious stories told of lecturers 
who (or whose assistants) have brought 
the wrong set of slides, and who yet have 
given the right lecture. After all, maps 
of unexplored countries might very well 
pass as biological curiosities, magnified 
under the microscope, or—at a pinch— 
for charts of the starry firmament, 
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WILIGHT sank on a fairyland 


Of field, and river, and foaming sea ; 

























On shadowing cliffs 
and silver sand, 

Where the cold waves 
murmured wearily, 

And storm-bound isles, where 
the Ocean’s roar 


Rolled back to the crags on the lifeless shore. 


Bright shafts of flame from the cloudland fell 

On the Ocean’s grey obscurity, 

As an angel’s eyes, at the gates of | 
Hell, 

Beam hope of a blest futurity ; 

Enkindling fire in the tear-worn eyes 


For the dream of the far-off Paradise. 


‘~ 
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Darkness! Say! 


Gee SY - Shall the morning 
= See, : 
= ia eT come 
> “. a 


To the frost-bound 
fields and the 


snow-bright hill, 





> 3 To the songless dells in the 
woodlands dumb, 
“6 And the buds that pine in the breezes 
Z 


chill ? 
To the ships that toil on the wintry sea? 


The dawn for them, will it come for me? 
H. H. W. 
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A HUNTING TRIP ON THE ISLAND OF VANCOUVER. 


BY SIR HENRY SETON-KARR, C.M.G., M.P. 


AVING finished my business in the 
city of San Francisco, I determined 
on a visit to the Island of Van- 

couver. It was the month of September, 
when deer were at their best, when salmon 
and sea-trout were running up the streams 
and rivers of the west, and when a hunting 
and fishing trip was obviously opportune. 
Leaving the metropolis of the Pacific coast, 
with its regular streets, its gigantic hotels, 
its perfect cable-car system, and its temperate 
climate behind me, I went north one evening 
in a railway sleeping-car, and some forty 
hours later found myself under the British 
flag in the town of Victoria, B.C. I had 
traversed en route some of the most fertile 
valleys of Northern California, smiling with 
their harvests of pears and peaches, hops 
and wheat; crawled round Mount Shasta ; 
crept backwards and forwards along wooden 
trestle viaducts that would have horrified a 
British Board of Trade inspector, over the 
Siskiyou Mountains ; traversed the State of 
Washington ; crossed the majestic Columbia 
River ; and steamed from Seattle over the 
international boundary along Puget Sound to 
Victoria, on the south end of the Island of 
Vancouver. 

The town of Vancouver, not to be confused 
with its namesake island, lies opposite, on 
the mainland, the western terminus of the 
four-thousand-mile Canadian Pacific Railroad, 
the longest railway in the British Empire. 

My object in visiting Victoria was to 
explore the San Juan river and valley, lying 
some forty miles away up the west coast of 
Vancouver Island, and hitherto seldom, if 
ever, visited by sportsmen. A scheme of 
State-aided settlement in this valley was 
then contemplated, and I wished to examine 
its nature and resources for myself. The 
sport enjoyed was a natural incident of my 
trip. 

Vancouver is a densely wooded island, 
about a hundred miles in length, covered for 
the most part with magnificent spruce and 
cedar trees, second only in height and girth 
to the timber of the State of Washington. 
If report is true, this same State of Washing- 
ton should have been British territory, but 
for the fact that the British representative 
on the international boundary commission 
of that day allowed it to go to Uncle Sam 
by default, after he had discovered that the 
“blasted ” salmon in the Columbia River did 
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not rise to the fly. This latter fact is, at all 
events, undoubtedly true. Columbia’s salmon 
are caught by net and trap, but not by the 
guileful fly. 

To return to Vancouver and its woods, 
the valley of San Juan is unapproachable by 
road. To get there meant a voyage up 
Puget Sound, past Cape Flattery, out into 


the Pacific Ocean for a few miles, and then 
into a land-locked bay. No regular steamers 


ran. I got over this first difficulty by 
chartering a small and evil-smelling steam- 
tug for a week ; and the second night after 
my arrival in Victoria I set sail for the San 
Juan valley with a supply of stores, a rifle, 
and a trout-rod, bent both on acquiring 
information and seeking sport. That voyage 
I shall not easily forget, though it only 
lasted for a night. The skipper was drunk. 
Fortunately the engineer knew his business. 
The deck-house or cabin which I occupied 
was a lofty and top-heavy construction ; and 
once past Cape Flattery and in the Pacific 
swell, where half a gale was blowing, the roll 
was tremendous. We occasionally lay on our 
beam-ends. The engineer subsequently con- 
fided to me his whilom fear that we were going 
to capsize. However, about 6 a.m. we swung 
round a headland into San Juan Bay, much 
to my relief, and anchored close to a small 
Indian settlement at the mouth of the river. 
Dense forest and scrub clothed the valley 
down to the sea-shore. A few hundred 
yards from the mouth of the river on one 
side of the bay two enterprising Victorians 
had established a small factory for extracting 
the oil from the dog-fish caught on lines in 
the bay. One of these men had accompanied 
us on the steam-tug, and at intervals had 
filled me full of information on the subject of 
the San Juan valley and its resources, con- 
sisting mainly of timber, fish and seal in 
plenty, with ultimate agricultural facilities of 
the best kind if and when the valley was 
cleared. 

To come now to our sport. Having spent 
a day in examining the factory and obtaining 
the information I required, | started the 
following morning up the river in a canoe 
paddled by two Indians engaged for the 
occasion, with tent and stores. The engineer, 
of a sporting turn, with his dog and gun, 
also accompanied me, and together we 
formed a very fair boat-load. Resisting for 
the present the temptation of trying for 
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the salmon I had seen leaping in the bay, I 
determined to explore the river as high as 


possible. The rain was descending in 
torrents, but this in no way interfered with 
sport. The engineer and myself had water- 
proof coats, and at the last moment I had 
borrowed a pair of long “gum” boots from 
the waiter at the hotel, which came in most 
usefully. Our heads were protected with 
those light felt hats which are made nowhere 
better than in America. Though it rained 
steadily off and on for three days, mine never 
let in a drop of water. The Indians neither 
possessed nor appeared to require any special 
protection from the weather. Better hunt- 
ing companions than these two particular 
redskins [ never wish to meet. They were 
quiet and handy, paddled and poled the 
laden canoe up stream through shallow, 
rapid and pool with a marvellous ease and 
deftness ; had eyes like hawks for game 
or game sign, and were as keen for sport 
as any one could wish. Their habits were 
of the simplest kind. I had spent part of the 
afternoon in fishing for the sea-trout that 
were running up a rising water, and had 
excellent sport, getting about a dozen good 
fish, up to four pounds in weight—on large 
loch flies. My Indian companions were 
much interested in the process, and helped 
me to land the fish ; but when supper-time 
came, instead of fresh fried trout they 
preferred, strange to relate, the carcase of 
a deceased and apparently diseased salmon 
picked up on a bank ev route. Every one 
to his taste, thought I. The rather tedious 
work of frying our supper over a fire of 
damp wood at the mouth of the tent may 
possibly have influenced their choice. Cook- 
ery is not a strong point with the typical 
Red Indian. 

On our way up the river, and a few miles 
from the mouth, we had passed a natural 
barrier of fallen and drifted spruce trees, 
that necessitated a portage of about half 
a mile through the forest to another canoe 
above the barrier. A wilder scene of natural 
confusion I have seldom, if ever, witnessed, 
than that presented by this mass of huge 
monarchs of the forest, 'some of them at 
least 9 ft. in diameter and from 150 to 200 ft. 
long, lying heaped in a tangled mass for 
some hundreds of yards along the river bed 
in every imaginable position. This barrier 
had evidently been the work of years, and 
was a startling testimony to the strength 
and height of spring floods. Some great 
fallen tree had once no doubt stuck in its 
passage down on a flood, and every season 
had added to the mass of fallen and drifted 
trees behind it, until the present impassable 
tangle had been the result. A high spring 
flood raging over and through this gigantic 
obstacle would have been a sight worth 
seeing. 

Having carried our tent and stores through 
the forest to the river above, we re-embarked 
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in a fresh canoe and continued our course 
up stream, stopping here and there to take 
a cast in a likely-looking rapid or pool. 

The engineer had already killed a couple 
of ducks with his gun, but now strict silence 
was enjoined, for we had seen fresh deer- 
tracks on a sand-bank, and in another place 
the track, evidently not many days old, of 
a good-sized bear. Presently we turned 
off the main river into a branch leading 
into a lake, where at some distance off there 
showed once or twice the round dark human- 
looking head of what was evidently a hair 
seal. I tried to get near enough for a shot, 
but the Indians shook their heads. The 
seals had evidently been following running 
fish up the river, but to get a shot at this 
wary animal in its native element was quite 
another matter. In the lake we found it 
impossible, and returned to the main stream. 
Shortly after, having poled up a rapid, we 
came to a long pool of the river, narrow but 
deep, at the far end of which we again saw 
a seal’s head, some two hundred yards away, 


gazing inquiringly in our direction. As we 
quickly paddled up he disappeared. 
Now for a masterpiece of strategy. All is 


fair in love and war. I hastily communi- 
cated my plan to the Indians, and was 
quietly landed on the rocks at the lower end 
of the pool, the canoe then proceeding on 
its course up stream. The result, from my 
point of view, was eminently satisfactory. 
The idea of an ambush was not contained 
in the seal’s philosophy. The expected 
event occurred, in this instance, exactly as 
anticipated. As the canoe approached the 
far end of the pool the seal dived back 
through its depths, and his head quietly 
reappeared at my end of the pool again, 
some two hundred yards from the canoe, 
but within twenty yards of where I sat, 
rifle in hand, under the leafy shadow of the 
bank. The next moment a 500-bore express 
bullet pierced that same round head, and 
the seal was mine. We easily retrieved the 
great body in the shallow at the foot of the 
pool. I took the skin and gave the body to 
the Indians, who hung it in a tree for 
future use. 

The afternoon was now getting on, and we 
began to search for a suitable camping- 
place. This at first appeared no easy 
matter. The dense forest on each bank, 
thick with undergrowth, was dripping wet 
from rain, and also required clearing in 
order to pitch the tent. Poling up the next 
rapid, we presently came to a high sand- 
bank clear of trees and brush and evidently 
above the. line of any ordinary autumn 
flood. The weather obligingly cleared for 
an hour before sundown, and we managed to 
pitch the tent on the highest part of the 
sand-bank and make a most comfortable 
camp. The sand did not hold the moisture, 
and gave excellent bedding-ground. Indian 
woodcraft soon lit a fire from the inside 
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chippings of fallen tree-trunks ; and fried 
trout, tinned beef, and biscuits afforded an 
excellent supper. 

Next morning we were early astir. I 
continued the journey up the river in the 
canoe with rod and rifle, leaving the engineer 
to go after wild duck with dog and gun 
down stream, arranging to meet at the tent 
at nightfall. The Indians accompanied me 
on what proved to be a day of thoroughly 
varied sport. Every likely-looking stream 
and pool was fished for a mile or two above 
our camp, with good results. Prettier fishing 
water I have seldom seen. In a couple of 
hours half a score of fresh-run sea-trout, 
averaging nearly two pounds in weight, lay 
in the bow of the canoe, and 1 began to 
think it time to use the rifle. The oppor- 
tunity was nearer than I thought. Here 
and there, to right and left, ran occasional 
small streams and watercourses, affluents 
or backwaters to the main stream, up 
which it was possible to see at times for 
some distance through the forest. We were 
quietly paddling along a still stretch of river 
and passing one of these watercourses 
when I felt the canoe swung suddenly round 
by a powerful stroke of the steersman’s 
paddle and into the watercourse. “See,” 
said Dick, the Indian, pointing with some 
eagerness up the narrow avenue of the 
watercourse. At first I could make out 
nothing. Then presently I became aware 
of a grey back some three hundred yards 
away beyond a fallen tree, and—yes—a good 
pair of antlers above it. A good buck deer 
was crossing the backwater, had stopped to 
drink and gaze, and had been picked up like 
lightning by Dick’s sharp eyes as we passed 
the entrance of the watercourse. Luckily 
the wind was right, and the deer had not 
seen us owing to the leafy shade of the river 
banks. It was an exceedingly lucky find. 
We had happened to catch a good buck 
unawares in one of the few places in the 
valley where it was possible to do so. 
Crouching low in the canoe, we paddled 
quickly on behind the convenient shelter of 
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a fallen tree. Now the canoe was stopped, 
and I quietly crawled along a sandy bank 
up to the fallen tree, over which I cautiously 
peeped. There stood the buck a hundred 
and fifty yards away, close to the edge of the 
forest, evidently on the point of entering its 
dense cover. He was gazing suspiciously 
in our direction—had probably seen some 
movement, but not enough to be certain 
what the danger was. These are the 
thrilling moments of a stalk. <A_ hasty 
movement or a turn of ill-luck might lose 
the chance. Two red men, with thoughts 
intent on fat venison steaks, watched my 
every movement as I quietly insinuated the 
barrel of the rifle over the friendly tree- 
trunk and drew a bead on the sleek grey 
side of the deer. As I pulled he seemed to 
vanish. A somewhat depressed trio made 
their way up the bank of the watercourse * 
on foot, and followed on the track. Here 
the red men’s craft came in. Once in the 
forest I could see no sign, but Dick and his 
companion were thoroughly at home. They 
followed for some fifty yards a trail abso- 
lutely invisible to me ; presently, with some 
slight show of excitement, pointed to a drop 
of blood on a leaf; followed on another few 
hundred yards, and there, stone-dead, lay a 
fine black-tail buck shot through the body 
a trifle too far back. 

Space will not permit a detailed narrative 
of the remaining incidents of this three-days’ 
hunt. We lunched gorgeously on fat ribs 
of venison roasted. We took two fat 
haunches back to the canoe. We caught 
more trout higher up the river. Late that 
afternoon we jumped a small black bear 
near the head of the valley, and I killed him 
with a lucky downhill shot. We returned 
down stream after dark in a most cheerful 
frame of mind, to find the engineer with six 
couple of duck, anxiously awaiting our 
arrival at the tent. Next day we returned 
to the skipper and the steam tug, killing 
another buck, this time a small one, on the 
way home ; and the following day found us 
back in Victoria and civilisation. 
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YET BROUGHT NOTHING HOME IN IT. 
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ie \ | Y father,” said the woodcutter, 
‘‘was a forester, and so was 
his father before him. Never 
since I was born have I been a day out of 
the woods, that I can remember; and 
what I have not learned of their ways for 
myself, my father taught me. 

“One day, when still a child, I remem- 
ber watching him as he filled a sack with 
dead beech-leaves which he was bringing 
home to make a litter for the stable. It 
was late autumn, and the wind blew hard, 
stripping the boughs as it came, and 
driving the leaves fast before it along the 
ground ; and I noticed that, as my father 
raked up the leaves and heaped them 
into the sack, he still left the mouth of 
the sack open, and that many of them 
were caught up again by the gale and 
carried away. So, thinking to be useful, 
I went over, and while he raked, gathered 
in the sack’s mouth and held it fast. 

“As soon as he caught sight of what I 
was doing, ‘ Let go !’ cried my father—‘ let 
go!’ And as I loosed, out flew a whole 
handful of leaves and went scudding 
away before the wind. ‘What?’ said my 
father, ‘have I never told you what 
happened to Martin Grab for shutting 
up the mouth of his sack too fast? Give 
them time, lad, give them time!’ and 
spreading the sack’s mouth wide, he 
stirred the leaves about with his hand. 
So there and then, for J had not heard it 
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before, he told me the tale of Martin 
Grab ; and this was it. 

“One day Martin, who was a wood- 
waggoner, went out into the forest to 
gather bedding for his beasts ; and the 
day happened to be a Friday—always a 
bad day for ingatherings, whether in the 
forest or out of it. Martin knew that well 
enough, but he was a lazy fellow, and 
had put off and put off the job, which had 
to be done when work hours were over, 
till he could delay it no longer. So it 
was a Friday ; and presently he came to 
a hollow where the leaves lay thick and 
still, with not a breath of wind to shift 
them ; and there he threw aside his sack 
and lay down to rest. 

“ Before long he was asleep, and when 
he awoke it was close on dusk. So in a 
great hurry he filled his sack, tied up the 
mouth, slung it over his shoulder, and 
set off home again. 

“There was little wind stirring any- 
where in the forest ; yet before long he 
noticed that dead leaves kept blowing all 
down the glades alongside him whichever 
way he might turn: dead leaves, sounding 
crisp and sharp as they ran; and the 
woods were beginning to get dark. 

“Martin began to feel uneasy and to 
walk fast ; but fast as he went the leaves 
went faster, though not a breath of air 
stirred in the tree-tops. They knocked his 
legs, and fluttered by, and waited till he 

















came up to them, and then flew on again. 
And he noticed that however far he went 
the same four or five leaves kept him 
company ; not more than a handful, but 
they followed every turn that he made. 

“Presently he fixed his eyes on a 
single one of them; and telling the story 
afterwards he would swear that it had 
two eyes that looked back at him; and 
sometimes would fly far ahead, and wait 
till he came up with it ; but never would 
it let him go past it. 

“Glad enough was Martin when he saw 
the trees opening ahead of him, showing 
where the wood ended. ‘‘Then I shall 
be safe enough,’ he said to himself: and, 
just then, up flew the leaf and hung as if 
caught against the rough bark of a branch 
that stretched itself over the path by 
which he had yet to go. Martin gave a 
hitch to his sack, and a push to his speed, 
and ‘Now I’m past it!’ thinks he, with 
the bough overhead and the leaf still 
there ; when all in a twinkling the leaf 
drops, and on his head it comes like a 
ton’s weight, stretching him flat. Martin 
saw stars as he fell, and when he opened 
his eyes again there were stars in the sky. 
It was past midnight, and his sack lay 
beside him quite empty, yet with the 
string round its mouth tied just as he had 
tied it. 

“After that ‘twas said Martin would 
sooner have carried home a sack of litter 
upside down than with its mouth made 
fast; for he knew that he had been 
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hasty, and that there are things that, 
sleeping or waking, look like enough to 
dead leaves, but are not dead leaves 
at all. 

“ Always after that he carried a lump on 
his head as big as a hen’s egg, to remind 
him of the thing he was least likely to 
forget ; and he was a wise enough fellow 
when I knew him. 

“Now,” said the woodcutter, “I see 
that my story astonishes you; but you 
have only to use your eyes and you will 
see as strange things happening. If you 
stand on the edge of a cornfield and look 
long enough, this is what you will see—for 
I have looked many times and have never 
missed it. Right through the corn from 
side to side you will find that there is 
a march going on, and counter-marches, 
and noend of them, though they never go 
beyond the boundaries of the field. So 
they go in companies of a hundred or of a 
thousand, always moving left to right and 
right to left. But you may go into the 
centre of that field, and look, and not a 
corn-stem will move from its place so 
long as you are there. I do not know 
what it means ; but this I do know for a 
fact, that the gleaner’s sheaf is never so full 
the next morning as he thought it the 
night before; and the farmer’s rick is 
never so high as the field gave him promise. 
That lies outside the forest, you may say ; 
but ’tis the same world all the world over, 
and there is more in it than the fool sees 
or the wise man knows of.” 


ISABEL. 
BY AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON. 


a with the grey of grey heaven, low-lidded and laughter-lit, 
Cheeks scarlet brushed ; 

Smile with the hint of a tear at the turn and the ebb of it, 
Voice low, half hushed ; 


Chin just half rounded and turned, like a peach, to the sun’s caress, 
Half shy, whole proud ; 

Hair with the rush and the run of the brook through its wilfulness, 
Sunlight and cloud. 


Sweet, turn thy head away: pencil and pen in their impotence 
Were vain to trace 
One-half the sadness, the sweetness, youth’s folly and innocence 


Found in thy face ! 
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ON COMMANDO. 


JOSEPH THE TREKKER: ‘‘Oh that Jesse could see me now!” (‘It was startling to-day 
to see Mr. Chamberlain riding at the head of a veritable Boer Commando.”—Standard Special 
Correspondent. ) 














‘‘CHINESE CHEAP LABOUR.” 


KAFFIR LOAFER: ‘‘ Great Scott, Baass, rather than ¢ha¢ I'll work.” 
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VERY MUCH AT SEA. 
JOHN BULL (getting decidedly restless): ‘‘ Take care, Partner! this crazy craft can be 
easily upset.” 























THE GATE THAT OPENS ONE WAY ONLY. 


ABDUL (¢o JOHN): ‘‘ No road this way!” 
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A CAREFUL DIAGNOSIS, 


‘*T am afraid, John, I can’t do much 
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WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEE 


‘*If he had come before, 
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RITCHIE : 


‘“PEACE HATH HER VICTORIES N 
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Dr. 
a rackety time lately 


alone can cure.” 


























